


UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, “Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


‘\/ Look what happens 


‘ 


. in your shop... 


when you put International's full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


Soa 
g 
es 


“You'll 


work for you 


SSRIS 


be downright amazed,” says 
International man, ‘‘when you 


discover for yourself what a big difference 


Mr. I, the 
(ee 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


oe L 


PLLING 


ternational 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 


day-out uniformity . 
running without a hitch. 


. . production schedules that keep 


“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 


Specify International and 
profit-plus baking.” 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 
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Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
m4 MINNEAPOLIS 


assure yourself of worry-free, 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... | 
SPECIFY 

INTERNATIONAL 


eeeseeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeseee ees 


1, MINNESOTA 





Street 





City and State 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

e F % Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
@$ Pillsbury’s Vs, aw # fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
e gma me ee type for every need. 


Se Pillsbury‘ $ Whole Wheat Flours 


“st for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY MILLS, . © General bjietis Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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To build a bread business you must 


have customers who come back day 
after day ...and steady customers 
want the same high qual- 
ity in every loaf they buy. 
POLAR BEAR flour has 
a fifty-year reputation for 
uniform top quality. 


ey FOUNDED BY 
: ~~, ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE &@ SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 








Orrtice s&s: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


ok CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 





KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE 


ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


The big flood clean-up is over. We express our sincere ap- 
preciation to our customers whose patience and understanding 
were such a help to us during the flood period. We value 
this good-will and will strive always to be deserving of it. 


: iY Riv it DY MULLS. a a 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The traditional top quality of 
SUNNY KANSAS is constant 
the year around and constant 
also from year to year. That's 
the reason this famous brand 
has earned a top position among 
hard winter wheat flours. That 
is a good guarantee of loaf quali- 
ty for a baker, too. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA = KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century and 
more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 


——— sl 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wins, Minn. 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 














EEPING a balance between costs and income is 
always a delicate job but it is doubly difficult in 
times of severe price competition. 


Lots of folks forget that they must keep their own costs 
in balance with those of others in their industry also. 
For no matter how keen mill management may be in 
other respects, it cannot successfully carry a load of pro- 
duction costs higher than the average of the industry. 


That’s why it is good business to plan for the most effi- 
cient production. It is important in good times and bad. 
Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help you attain lower 
production costs. Nearly 30 years of experience in de- 
signing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain 
industries give them an unmatched knowledge of what’s 
right and what’s wrong. ‘ 


J ONES = Consiibtiae Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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—PleagautDreame for 
Every body When You 


use the NEW 
Bemie 
Sandman 
Fillowecase. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The consumer who buys your brand has pleas- 
ant dreams because she got a bargain in those new Bemis 
SANDMAN PILLOWCASE BAGS. She has hand- 
some, pastel-bordered pillowcases at about one-third of 
store cost (pastel borders are THE latest thing). 





Your dealers and you 
have pleasant dreams because 
your brand, packed in Bemis 
SANDMAN PILLOWCASE 
BAGS, sells like hot cakes. 
Women love those pillow- 
cases. Mrs. Smith 

makes a pair, then tells 

Mrs. Brown, who tells Mrs. Y/ 
Green, and so on. That’s if! 
the way you get customers. i 





the Sandman Quiz... 


Q. What are Bemis SANDMAN PILLOW- 
CASE BAGS made of? 


A. Superfine cambric, a smooth, strong, bleached 
fabric excellent for flour and feed bags, as well as 
pillowcases. 


Q. What are the pastel borders? 


A. Each bag has a six-inch width of solid color at 
the open end. The housewife turns half of this under 
to make the hem, leaving a beautiful three-inch col- 
ored hem. There are four attractive colors— rose, 
green, blue and maize. 


Q. Is there any other sales feature? 


A. Certainly. SANDMAN Bags also have a perma- 
nent printed embroidery design just below the pas- 
tel hem. This design, printed in either the hem color 
or a contrasting tone, is complete in itself... requires 
no hand embroidering. For women who like to 
embroider, there are other Bemis Pillowcase 
with beautiful embroidery patterns imprinted. 
Q. What sizes do SANDMAN PILLOWCASE 
BAGS come in? 


A. In 50 and 100-Wb. flour bag sizes . . . and 80 and 
100-Ib. feed bag sizes. All flour bags are cut to the 
same size (the 50-Ib. bags have a false seam to reduce 
the capacity) so that pillowcases will be uniform. 


Ask your DEMIS man Br ampletestory 


about Saudman~Hilowease B 


s 


GET IN EARLY ON THIS SALES-BUILDING OPPORTUNITY 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“iread tH the 
Staft of Lite” 


THE KEY TO HIGHER PROFITS: 


MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS 
FOR FLOUR AND FEED 


Sturdy constructions, expert workmanship, popular color 
combinations in patterns specially selected for successful 
re-use in dresses, aprons, children’s clothes and the like. 


Write, wire or phone today for our latest quotations 


KANSAS BES MENTE & CO. P INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 
MIM @lolattolite(ehiztem alel!iar sill @en Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 


Savannah New Orleans Houston 
he Heart of Kansas” 


+ is : 2495 L a 
Wichita, Kansas CHICAGO OFFICE: 2425 Lawrence Avenue 

















Call... 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


=—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Viator 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS Fam KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURT 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Viator 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


pe. 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





e have a past... \ 
and we're proud of it! 


The Ggilvie Flour Mills Company 
Limited points with pride to its 
century-and-a-half-old past! That's 
a notable record in the relatively 
young Dominion of Canada. 


But it’s only a beginning! In this 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth birthday 
year, we look forward confidently to 
an expansive, flourishing future. The 
unfailing high quality standard that 
has brought this company to the fore 
will continue to give it leadership in 
the years to come. 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour — Ogilvie 
Ready Mixes — Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat 
Germ Cereal — Ogilvie Oats — Ogilvie 
“Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: 
Montreal + Fort William + Winnipeg + Medicine Hat + Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





Drop-kicking has become a lost art in football, 
but once it was a stairway to imperishable grid- 
glory. The greatest drop-kicker in football history 
was the late Charlie Brickley. He could drop-kick 
field goals from incredible distances and enriched 
football history with fantastic dramas. At the 
height of his career as a drop-kicker, Charlie 
Brickley claimed that he could kick field goals 
with his eyes shut. 


Well, along came a day in the football season 
of 1913, and Brickley’s Harvard team played 
against a powerful Yale eleven. On the first play 
of that game, Charlie Brickley, always a “marked 
man,” was tackled so viciously that his eyes 
were scratched. He came out of the pile-up fum- 
bling for sight. The team doctor examined hiseyes 
and ordered him to leave the game, for he could 
hardly see a hand in front of his face. But Charlie 
Brickley refused to leave the game. “I don’t have 
to see to kick a field goal,’”’ he pleaded with his 
coach. So he remained in the game. 


GENERAL : 


sm : ‘ a 
CF Ofosanbact-batet-samy Nt-ba-Vol-v-MN\/ BUN bb ate, 


hot IN THE DARK* 


And that historic afternoon, although Brickley 
could hardly see the ball with his injured and 
blinded eyes, nevertheless he made imperishable 
football history. For all that the “blinded” Charlie 
Brickley did that football day was to drop-kick 
field goals from distances of forty to more than 
sixty yards—a total of five amazing field goals 
kicked in a single afternoon, to score all the points 
the Harvard team made, to win that game! 


Charlie Brickley’s shot in the dark won him 
fame and gridiron glory, but in the baking busi- 
ness it doesn’t pay to take chances with the goods 
that bear your name. Wise bakers need never 
take a “shot in the dark.” You can always call 
on Commander-Larabee for advice in solving 
special production problems. Skilled research 
personnel and years of experience as a baker’s 
miller have given us the answers to a lot of 
unusual questions. If you’re stumped or even 
“just wondering” . . . call us. Our facilities and 
know-how are at your service. 
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Industry Approves Bakery Price Order 





PRICE ADJUSTMENT FACTOR WILL 


EASE SQUEEZE ON MOST BAKERS 


1949 Bakery Products Prices to Be Multiplied by 1.11 to 
Reach Adjusted Ceiling Price—Specific Industry 
Order May Be Delayed Further 


WASHINGTON — Leading bakers 
here have looked on the interim bak- 
ery order Supplementary Regulation 
80 to the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation and found it good. 

One of the industry leaders went 
so far as to say that the increase 
factor to be used in adjusting prices 
is “generous” and should go a long 
way in correcting squeezes that have 
existed within the industry. The ex- 
tent to which the adjustment factor 
may be used probably will vary by 
areas or to the extent of existing 
price squeezes. This industry spokes- 
man pointed out that in his instance 
there was a price squeeze on cake 
but it was by no means certain that 
this particular company would re- 
compute its cake price, since cake 
was only a small part of the com- 
pany’s business and the old price 
might be maintained for competi- 
tive reasons. 

A defect in the order has already 
been detected by Office of Price Sta- 
bilization price officials and steps 
have been taken to correct this con- 
dition. The new order was effective 
Nov. 26, 1951. It failed to contain 
provisions for price adjustments 
when weights of products are changed 
by bakers. It is understood that the 
correcting amendment will permit a 
baker to increase or reduce the price 
of his product by cents per ounce 
change in weight. 

Without this change it was seen 
that many bakers might have been 
required to absorb fractions of a 
cent adjustment when the fractional 
adjustment was less than a half cent. 
In some instances such absorption 
has been costly in the grocery field. 
In states or municipalities where 
there is a statutory weight require- 
ment for bread fractional change ab- 
sorptions.may not be avoided but 
in other areas where bakers are per- 
mitted to merchandise breads of vary- 
ing weights they can increase or de- 
crease their loaf weights to avoid 
any fractional adjustment absorption. 


Designed for Temporary Relief 

In issuing the order OPS officials 
stated that it is designed to give tem- 
porary relief to bakers in squeeze 
situations until such time as a spe- 
cific order can be issued for the whole 
industry. The order provides an alter- 
native price ceiling calculation meth- 
od from the GCPR price freeze level. 

This alternative method permits a 
baker to multiply his 1949 prices by 
an adjustment factor of 1.11, said to 
roughly represent cost increases 
which have taken place from 1949 
through June 30, 1951. 

Under this supplement a_ baker 
computes his adjusted ceiling price 
for each product to each class of 
customers by multiplying his weight- 
ed average price to the same class of 
purchasers during any consecutive 
three-month period of 1949 by the 
adjustment factor of 1.11. Bakers 
may also vary the three consecutive 
month provision by using different 


accounting periods or months for dif- 
ferent products. 

Parity pass-through provisions of 
certain bakery ingredients under 
Section II to the GCPR are still avail- 
able to bakers, OPS stated. 

While the issuance of this supple- 
ment is welcomed by many bakers 
who were caught in a price squeeze, 
there have been some misgivings in 
the industry that OPS may relax its 
efforts to issue a specific order for 
the industry. Much work remains to 
be done on the accounting study of 
the industry. If the temporary relief 
obtained in SR 80 should deaden 
the pressure on the price agency it 
is possible that the final order could 
be delayed for some weeks. The earli- 





est date now assigned to probable 
issuance is mid-January. 

There are some vexatious but tri- 
fling issues yet to be settled. For 
example, within OPS there is a group 
which would prefer to exempt all 
bakers doing an annyal business of 
less than $50,000 Strangely within 
the retail group there is resistance 
to such a proposed exemption which 
rests on the grounds that if this group 
was exempted it would divide the 
baking industry. Practical OPS price 
control officials freely admit that the 
small baker paid little heed to OPA 
price control orders and is unlikely 
to give any more attention to OPS 
bakery price orders. From an admin- 
istrative viewpoint OPS would prefer 
to drop this class of small bakeries. 


——“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
SCHEDULE MEETING 
KANSAS CITY—Having postponed 
its November meeting the next 
gathering of the Flour Mill Ac- 
countants Assn. has been set for 
Jan. 25 at the Continental Hotel, 
Kansas City. 


Here's How the Bakery Price Order Will Work: 


Although some reports indicate that most bakery products prices are 
already 11% or more above 1949 prices, the individual baker will have to 
figure his alternative ceiling price for each item to see if the interim price 
order benefits him. Follow this procedure* for each product: 


1. Pick the three consecutive 
months of 1949 (or accounting period 
or periods closest to three such 
months) during which you had the 
highest price or average price for 
that product. 

2. Take your total dollar sales of 
that product, divided by the num- 
ber of units of that product you sold, 
during that period. That gives you 
your “weighted average price” of that 
product for your “1949 period.” 

3. Multiply that by 1.11. That gives 
your your “alternative” ceiling price, 
for that product, which you can use 
instead of your previous ceiling price 
under the General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation if you wish. 

4. Make and keep for two years a 
record of the above steps. 

5. Make a list of the ingredients 
in that product which are made in 
whole or part from any of the agri- 
cultural commodities listed in section 
1](a) of the GCPR, and for which 
you paid higher prices (ignore the 
ones for which you paid the same or 
lower prices) in your most recent 
customary purchases than the high- 
est prices you paid in the five weeks 
ended June 30, 1951—or, if you didn’t 
buy one of those ingredients then, in 
the five weeks beginning July 1, 1951. 
Figure out what the total increase in 
cost of such ingredients amounts to 
per unit of your product. Add that 
amount, if any, to the alternative 
ceiling price you got in step (3) above. 

6. “Round-out” the resulting figure 
to the nearest number of full cents. 
That is, drop any fraction of less than 
16¢, or if the fraction is %¢ or more, 
take the next higher number of full 
cents. This is your new alternative 
ceiling price, including adjustment 
for increase in cost off below-parity 
ingredients since the five weeks be- 
fore or after June 30, 1951. 

7. If you add an adjustment for 


increased cost of below-parity ingre- 
dients (step 5 above), make a report 
to the Office of Price Stabilization 
as provided in section 11(f) of the 
GCPR, except use the five weeks be- 
fore or after June 30, 1951—instead 
of the period Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan. 
25, 1951—as the base period. 

8. Hereafter, whenever you pay a 
still higher price for an ingredient 
made in whole or part from an agri- 
cultural commodity listed in section 
1l(a) of the GCPR, figure out what 
the additional cost of that ingredient 
amounts to per unit of your product, 
and add it to the total price per unit 
of your product that you get in step 
(5) above. Then round-out your ceil- 
ing price as explained in step (6), 
and make another report to OPS as 
explained in step (7). 

If you sell to more than one class 
of purchaser you figure your ceiling 
prices separately for each class; for 
example, if you sell both at retail to 
consumers and at wholesale to retail 
grocers and others. 

This regulation applies only to 
perishable bakery products (bread, 
rolls, sweet yeast-raised goods, cakes, 
doughnuts, crullers, pastries, pies and 
cookies), and not to semi-perishable 
bakery products such as crackers 
and pretzels. 

See Sec. 4, paragraph (b), of the 
regulation if you wish to establish a 
new ceiling price for a product that 
you did not sell during 1949, or for 
a class of purchaser that you did 
not sell to during 1949. 

For each product you sell you can 
either figure a ceiling price under this 
new regulation, or continue to apply 
the GCPR. And if you do the latter 
you can continue to take ingredient 
cost increases as provided in section 
11(b) of the latter regulation. 


*Courtesy the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 


Quartermaster 
Buys 106,900 
Sacks of Flour 


CHICAGO—The Army Quarter- 
master bought 106,900 sacks of hard 
wheat flour during the week ending 
Nov. 26, making the purchase on one 
day, Nov. 20. The flour totaled 30,700 
sacks packed for domestic use and 
76,200 for export. 

Awards on the flour bought for do- 
mestic use were as follows: Flour 
Mills of America, Kansas City, 1,200 
sacks f.o.b. Yukon, Fla., at $5.89, 800 
sacks for Boston at $5.80, 800 sacks 
for Philadelphia at $5.75, 2,000 sacks 
for Great Lakes, Ll, at $5.32, 2,400 
sacks for Brooklyn, N.Y., at $5.78, 
1,400 sacks for Pensacola, Fla., at 
$5.62, 8,900 sacks for Norfolk, Va., 
at $5.74; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, 600 cwt., packed in 50-lb. cot- 
tons, for Corpus Christi, Texas, at 
$5.41 cwt.; Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., 1,400 sacks 
for Seattle at $5.54; General Mills, 
Inc., (Sperry Division), San Francis- 
co, Cal., 7,800 sacks for National City, 
Cal., at $5.82. 

Awards on the flour for export 
were: Flour mills of America, 35,600 
sacks for Norfolk at $6.07, 800 sacks 
for Philadelphia at $6.08, 800 sacks 
for Boston at $6.13, 2,300 sacks for 
Newport, R.L., at $6.13, 700 sacks for 
Charleston, S.C., at $6.18, 800 sacks 
for Yukon, Fla., at $6.22; Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, 5,200 
sacks for Brooklyn at $6.22; Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., 5,500 sacks for 
Seattle at $5.85; Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, 16,500 sacks 
for Oakland, Cal., at $7.21; General 
Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, 8,000 
sacks for National City, Cal., at 
$6.26. 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Holland Abolishes 
Coupon Control 
of Imported Flour 


The Dutch coupon system which 
controlled the sale of imported flour 
has been abolished, it has been re- 
ported from the Netherlands. 

The relaxation is expected to stim- 


ulate interest in American flour be- 


cause it is highly regarded by Dutch 
bakers. However, the artificial limita- 
tion imposed by lack of dollars to- 
gether with the inflation of the price 
by the imposition of a 3% duty after 
the annual free limit is passed is ex- 
pected to hold sales to the present 
yearly level of 75,000 tons. 

If it were not for these retarding 
factors, sales of U.S. flour in Holland 
would soar, trade sources say. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


NEW EQUIPMENT PLANNED 

WAPAKONETA, OHIO—The Det- 
jen Grain Co. plans to install consid- 
erable new equipment, including a 
grain roller, grinder, corn sheller, 
cleaner and automatic scales, in the 
plant addition now under construc- 
tion. 
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Curbs on Further IWA Sales Indicate 





DISTRIBUTION CONTROL SEEN 
AS U.S. BALANCE DWINDLES 


Inability of Other Exporters to Ship Usual Share of Wheat 
Complicates U.S. Problem; Preference Seen 
for Some Nations 


WASHINGTON—Sales of approxi- 
mately 10 million bushels of U.S. 
wheat under provisions of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement for the 
week ending Nov. 20, 1951, reduced 
further the balance of the U.S. ex- 
port quota under this agreement and 
points up the necessity of prompt ac- 
tion by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to bring this balance under 
some form of distribution control. 

Only 107,967,000 bu. remained of 
the U.S. yearly quota of 255,149,000 
bu. as of Nov. 20. (See table on 
page 32.) 

Officials at USDA agree for the 
need of direction of this balance, and 
there are strong indications that for- 
mal action along those lines will be 
taken this week. 

Without including any further 
wheat exports to the U.K. under the 
wheat pact from the U.S., an exam- 
ination of the unfilled import quotas 
of nations politically aligned with 
the U.S. through economic aid or 
directly dependent on U.S. wheat sup- 
plies discloses that the unfilled quo- 
tas of these nations exceed the un- 
filled export balance. 

As the U.S. availability under the 
subsidized price of the pact diminish- 
es and other exporting areas are un- 
able to supply import needs—either 
because of internal shortages as in 
the case of Australia and Argentina 
or through immediate unavailability 
for other reasons, as in the case of 
Canada—foreign nations are now ur- 
gently seeking to fill their import 
quotas from the U.S. as quickly as 
possible. 


Other Factors Cited 


Were it merely a problem of dis- 
posing of the U.S. quota there prob- 
ably would be no need for any con- 
trolled distribution of the present 
unfilled export balance. However, the 
situation is complicated by political 
and financial necessities of many na- 
tions. 

Austria, for example, can obtain 
its wheat requirements only from the 
U.S. Holland, an economic aid nation, 
must look to the U.S. stocks for sub- 
sidized wheat to avoid further strains 
on its internal financial economy. 

Greece, with an approximate im- 
port balance of 10 million bushels 
and a domestic shortage of grain 
storage space, has under US. aid 
bought wheat at regular intervals 
throughout the IWA crop year. 

Germany is another nation closely 
tied to U.S. aid which will have to be 
given precedence in any allocation of 
the wheat export balance under the 
pact. 

In casting up a rough approxima- 
tion of unfilled import wheat balance 
of member nations to the wheat 
agreement, the U.K. potential was 
not included although it is obvious 
that the U.K. must look to the U.S. 
for further supplies before it can 
draw substantially on Canadian 


EXPORT SHIPPING 
DELAYS NOTED 


* 


CHICAGO—Apparently some mill- 
ers will have difficulty in completing 
shipment of export flour sales reg- 
istered under the International Wheat 
Agreement before the Dec. 15 deadline 
from the port of New York, the 
Millers National Federation reports. 
This delay is occasioned by the re- 
cent maritime strike which affected 
several principal ports. If, as a result 
of this situation, exporting millers 
find it impossible to complete ship- 
ment within the contract period from 
the port of New York, they should 
bring this situation to the attention 

M. M. Benidt, head of the IWA 

» in Washington, requesting the 
necessary extension of the shipping 
period. Such a request will have to 
be supported by evidence indicating 
that the delay is the direct result 
of the maritime strike and not due 
to any failure on the part of the ex- 
porter, the MNF says. 


stocks. In addition to the problem of 
availability of wheat only from the 
U.S. at this time is the complicating 
factor of the deepening British fiscal 





crisis—one in which the U.S. appears 
the sole source of aid. 

Unless USDA acts soon it would 
seem that there will be a merry 
scramble for subsidy wheat from the 
U.S. balance of its TWA quota. 

Some mesure of control is now in 
force at USDA under its export au- 
thorization announcements. Primar- 
ily this control was designed to co- 
ordinate exports with the internal 
rail and port elevator permit sys- 
tem, but it is now seen as an instru- 
ment through which the U.S. can 
implement the final distribution of 
shrinking subsidized wheat supplies. 

The November-December final ex- 
port authorizations have been de- 
layed for some weeks, with the lag 
ascribed to minor details. It now 
seems that USDA grain officials have 
accurately forecast heavy demands 
and have been purposely deferring 
the final November-December wheat 
export authorizations until they could 
get a clearer picture of wheat avail- 
ability against demand on a world- 
wide basis. USDA officials have con- 
sistently forecast a July-December 
wheat export movement, including 
ex-subsidy wheat, at approximately 
225 million bushels. To reach this 
figure it will be necessary for the 
U.S. to export approximately one 
million tons each month for Novem- 
ber and December. This goal is clear- 
ly in sight. 

While the wheat pact has been de- 
scribed as a multi-lateral agreement 
wherein, subject to the provisions of 
the document, export wheat supplies 
were to be readily available to all na- 
tions with import quotas at the maxi- 
mum price, there have been prece- 
dents whereby the U.S. at this time 
might adopt a distribution or allo- 
cation control of its current export 
balance. First, when the wheat pact 


(Continued on page 36) 


USDA Announces 
New Maximum 
Price Equivalents 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Nov. 
20 that on that date revised maxi- 
mum price equivalents for East and 
Gulf Coast exports under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement became 
effective. These price equivalents ap- 
ply to sales made for export in De- 
cember and subsequent months and 
will remain in effect until further 
notice. 

The increases in price equivalents 
take account of the increased costs 
during the winter months of moving 
the basic class of wheat, Manitoba 
northern, from Port Arthur-Fort Wil- 
liam, Canada, to East Coast ports for 
export. The revised maximum price 
equivalents equal to $1.80 bu. for No. 
1 Manitoba northern bulk wheat in 
store Port Arthur-Fort William, Can- 
ada, are as follows: 

East Coast: Bulk wheat, f.o.b. ves- 
sel, all destinations, $2.08 bu. 

Gulf Coast: Bulk basis, f.o.b. ves- 
sel: all European ports, Middle East 
and all of Africa and adjacent islands, 
$2.03 bu.; Far East and adjacent 
areas, $2.06 bu.; West Indies and 
Latin America, $2.08 bu. 

The maximum price at West Coast 
ports remains unchanged at $1.80 
bu., in store. 

The 6¢ carrying charge announced 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. June 
14, 1951, is to be added to the above 
to determine the maximum U.S. sales 
prices (exclusive of marketing costs 
as agreed between the buyer and 
seller) under the IWA. 





Decisions by Director Complicate 
Working of Mutual Security Act 


WASHINGTON — The complicated 
inter-weaving of the new Mutual Se- 
curity Act with the earlier Economic 
Cooperation Administration Program 
is being made even more complicated 
by administrative decisions already 
taken by W. Averell Harriman, MSA 
director. 

Mr. Harriman has established a 
top administrative layer on the al- 
ready existing facilities of the old 
ECA organization and has called in 
a team of administrative assistants 
whose presence, it is feared, will hin- 
der the smooth operations of MSA 
if they attempt to interfere in ad- 
ministrative decisions of the existing 
officials. 

One of his first steps after taking 
over the direction of MSA was to 
sever the economic aid control for 
the Middle East—including Egypt 
through India—from the existing staff 
of ECA and to establish this area 
under the responsibility of Henry G. 
Bennett, technical assistance director 
at the U.S. State Department. 

Subsequently, it has been learned 
that the State Department now con- 
templates the establishment of its 
ewn supply division which will act 
for the Middle East and Africa in the 


same capacity previously held by 
ECA, Present programs of economic 
assistance performed under the old 
ECA staff will probably be concluded 
by that organization of MSA. 

Some of the dangers inherent in 
the Harriman plans of MSA opera- 
tion may be sensed in the informa- 
tion that Richard M. Bissell, Jr., 
MSA director of economic aid, will 
retire as of Dec. 31. No indication of 
the identity of his successor is avail- 
able. 

Foreign Assistance Laws 

The creation of a new administra- 
tive labyrinth at MSA by Mr. Harri- 
man calls attention to the equally 
complicated inter-lacing of the for- 
eign assistance laws of which there 
are three major acts. First there is 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
better known as the ECA; next there 
is the Technical Assistance Program 
and finally the Mutual Security Act 
passed this year by Congress. 

The provision of the MSA incor- 
porates most of the provisions of the 
ECA Act and, except in regard to dis- 
bursement of aid funds by areas or 
the addition of military assistance 
funds, MSA appears to extend ECA 
status to virtually the entire world 


subject to extent that money has 
been made available by Congress. 

Egypt, all of Africa and the entire 
Middle East now appear able to qual- 
ify as eligible for economic assist- 
ance on virtually the same terms 
which originally applied tc the ECA 
nations of western Europe and sub- 
sequently extended to the five Far 
East nations of Formosa, Burma, 
Thailand, Indonesia and Korea. 

The economic aid division of MSA 
still retains administrative responsi- 
bility over economic aid for those 
countries although the technical as- 
sistance phase of the MSA in those 
nations will be handled by Mr. Ben- 
nett. Egypt appears already to be 
the object of technical assistance 
since it has been learned that the 
State Department is undertaking 
technical programs in _ providing 
technical advice on erection of grain 
storage facilities there. 


Scope of Power 


To grasp the scope of the grant 
of power in MSA one must read 
some of the provisions of the law. 
Section 203 of Title Il, Near East 
and Africa states: “In order to fur- 
ther the purpose of this act in Af- 
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rica and the Near East, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the President, for the fiscal year 
1952, not to exceed $160 million for 
economic and technical assistance in 
Africa and the Near East in areas 
other than those covered by Section 
103(a) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1949 as amended, (22 U.S.C. 
1502). Funds appropriated pursuant 
to this section shall be available -un- 
der the applicable p:ovisions of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 1501-22) and of 
the Act for International Develop- 
ment (22 U.S.C. 1557).” 

Further in the MSA Act under its 
general provisions, the law sets up 
certain qualifications for eligibility, 
but these are administrative decisions 
available to the director of MSA. 
These general qualifications are very 
broad in their implications. 

Another measure of the scope of 
MSA as concerns the African conti- 
nent and the Near East is the provi- 
sion permitting the transfer of ap- 
propriated funds between titles of 
MSA. The act permits the transfer 
of economic or military aid funds 
between areas or programs up to 
10% of appropriated funds. 

Except for Latin America and Rus- 
sia and its satellite countries a lit- 
eral reading of the MSA law indi- 
cates that virtually all the rest of 
the world could qualify for ECA 
type of economic aid to the extent 
that funds are available. 

——BREAC S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GMI DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 


rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 


ferred stock payable Jan. 1, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Dec. 10, 1951. 
This is the 49th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on General Mills 5% 
preferred stock. 


S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


OPS Prepares for 
Price Controls 
on-Corn and Oats 


WASHINGTON—Eyeing the price 
levels of corn and oats, Office of 
Price Stabilization officials are pre- 
paring a precautionary action on 
these commodities and will assemble 
industry advisory committees on 
these grains to meet here during the 
week of Dec. 10. 

On the basis of consultations with 
U.S. Department of Agriculture price 
officials, OPS forecasts that these two 
feed grains will enter a price control 
zone possibly by mid-January. To 
head off such a condition it will ask 
the industry groups to review former 
OPA orders to bring them up to date 
and have them in readiness if prices 
reach legal minimum levels where 
price ceilings would be mandatory. 

Grain trade sources have feared 
that unless OPS acted to prepare 
specific orders and these grains 
reached price ceiling levels, OPS 
would have to act on a price “freeze” 
basis and tie up business for an in- 
definite period until it could bring 
out orders. The precautionary plans 
of the price agency appear to eli- 
minate that danger. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM FACTOR 
An important factor in the outlook 
for farming in 1952 is the continued 
expansion of the defense program. 
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Uncertainties of Supply, Demand 
Snarl Washington Price Outlook 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
North nm Miller Washingt 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The price out \ook 
and the supply-demand situations in 
the grain and feed fields have been 
garbed with a cloak of confusion here. 

At the Office of Price Stabilization 
there is a firm belief that feed grain 
prices—those for corn, oats and bar- 
ley—will hit price ceilings within 45 
days. 

At the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, livestock branch officials say 
that the spring farrowing of sows will 
be sharply reduced—estimates run 
from a 5 to 10% reduction—meaning 
that the demand for feed grains will 
be proportionately reduced. These of- 
ficials appear to base their conclu- 
sions on a corn-hog feeding ratio 
judgment which may be timed behind 
the reality. 

OPS sees a somewhat different sit- 
uation. Feed grain supplies are short 
of feed requirements despite a po- 
tential drop in the spring pig crop, 
they say, and much of Canada’s feed 
grain supply is buried under winter 
snow. Believing that corn and oats 
will sell at legal minimum price 
ceilings within the next 45 days, 
OPS officials are about to call indus- 
try advisory committees to study 
ceiling orders for these commodities. 


Wheat Demand Cited 

Behind the feed grain supply situ- 
ation is another factor which most 
persons forget—the worldwide de- 
mand for wheat, with the U.S. pres- 
ently the only available source. 

The government is about to place 
in an indirect way some restrictions 
on the export movement of wheat for 
export under the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy. These restric- 
tions will involve a screening of ex- 
port authorizations from the U.S. to 
certain areas. Primarily, the U.S. 
plan is to limit, through export or 
rail permit, the movement of wheat 
only to the most politically-important 
nations—the former Economic Coop- 
eration Administration nations. 

However, the influence of this ac- 
tion on the grain markets is seen as 
only immediately bearish. It indicates 
demand for grain is in excess of what 
the world can supply and that after 
the U.S. bounty in the form of IWA 
export subsidy is exhausted there 
may be a mad bidding up of prices 
to obtain wheat. 

An interesting aspect of world 
wheat demand is seen in the case 
of France, which is an exporting na- 
tion under the wheat pact but which 
is now expected to import one million 
tons of grain in the balance of this 
crop year. 


Millfeed Question Noted 

World flour requirements from the 
U.S. are in the balance of the deci- 
sions which were to be taken over 
this holiday week end here. For ex- 
ample, the IWA quotas are rapidly 
being exhausted by historically im- 
portant flour importing nations. The 
USDA decision to screen future ex- 
ports under the IWA subsidy may 
mean that expected sources of mill- 
feeds from flour exports will be in- 
creased if the government decides to 
call a halt on exports of wheat in one 
way or another. 

One point now seems certain, and 
that is USDA will take steps to slow 
down the export movement of wheat 





except to such areas as they give top 
priority—that means that ECA na- 
tions will get the first call on wheat. 
Wheat is now almost a feed grain 
price-wise in export markeis after the 
U.S. pays the subsidy. 

Feed grain exports from commer- 
cial channels for November-Decem- 
ber will amount to more than 250,000 
tons a month, according to private 
reports. Soybean exports for the Oc- 
tober-December quarter will fall be- 
low the 12-15 million bushel outlook 
by a wide margin, but recent reports 
of sales and port lifting indicates 
that beans are now moving from the 
country. 

Rumor Denied 

Rumors that OPS will advance the 
soybean oil meal ceiling from $74 ton, 
Decatur, are absolutely incorrect. 

These reports appear to stem from 
the current controversy over the con- 
templated amendment to SR 3 which 
would permit resellers of soybean oil 
meal to take historical margins over 
the ceiling price of the supplier. Such 
a decision of OPS would mean that 
resellers of meal could add margins 
to suppliers’ ceiling price. Thus the 
ceiling would be whatever OPS decid- 
ed to be an adequate margin over the 
crushers’ price. 

The price outlook depends much 
on overall demand for grain and oil- 
seed from the U.S. for the current 
year, contingent upon the availability 
of the aid funds appropriated by Con- 
gress. There is little doubt that the 
foreign aid minded officials of the 
government will hesitate in approving 
the disbursement of these funds to 
meet emergencies, 


Wheat may beat the feed grains 
to ceiling levels and indeed may be 
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the market leader despite the fact 
that wheat is turther below potential 
mimimum price ceiling Jevels at this 
time than the feed grains. 


———"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK’S CANADIAN UNIT 
ELECTS ANSON C. McKIM 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Anson C. McKim 
has been elected president of Merck 
& Co., Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of 
the parent company, Merck & Co., 
Inc., U.S.A., George W. Merck, chair- 
man of the board, has announced. The 
appointment becomes effective Jan. 2, 
1952. 

Mr. McKim succeeds Robert I. 
Hendershott, president and director 
of the Canadian subsidiary for 32 
years, who will act as consultant to 
the company from the date of his 
retirement, Dec. 31. 

The company also announces the 
election of three Merck executives as 
directors: James N. Hinyard, direc- 
tor of commercial development, An- 
son C. McKim, and Dr. William H. 
McLean, vice president for market- 
ing. 








“BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIF 
KING MIDAS NAMES AGENCY 
MINNEAPOLIS — King Midas 

Flour Mills and King Midas Feed 
Mills, divisions of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. here, have appointed 
Cruttenden & Eger advertising agen- 
cy, Chicago, to handle advertising 
for the firm's family, bakery and 
semolina flour and formula feeds. 
The appointment is effective Dec. 1, 
according to Robert L. Mullen, ad- 
vertising manager for King Midas. 
Harley B. Hobbs has been named 
account executive for the two ac- 
counts. 








WISCONSIN OFFICERS ELECTED—Officers to serve the Wisconsin Flour 
& Bakers Allied Trades Assn. during 1952 are (right to left), H. W. Cox, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin and northern Illinois sales representative, Bear Stewart 


Co., elected president to succeed Jack Mikula (extreme left) general sales 
manager, Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Next to retiring president Mikula is Arnold 


Boettcher, Milwaukee branch manager, National Yeast Corp., elected vice 


president and Carl F. Meyer, special correspondent for The Northwestern 
Miller and editor of the Master Baker, center, reelected secretary-treasurer. 


The installation will feature the group’s annual Christmas party Dec. 22 with 


wives of members as guests. Mr. Mikula is turning over the rolls to president- 


elect Cox in lieu of the gavel because it was felt that any new officer of a 
group requires not only the “staff of life” to help him carry out his duties— 
especially in a group directing its attention to aid and support of the baking 
industry—but also should have something to “roll along” on during his 


forthcoming term of office. 
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CHICAGO — Howard W. Files, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, Nov. 26, appointed Ger- 
ald S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, as chairman of the ex- 
port advisory committee which will 
direct the long-range flour export 
program recently announced by the 
federation. 

Other committee members named 
by Mr. Files are W. P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth; Henry H. 
Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; B. L. Driscoll, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville; John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle; Michael F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
George S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

The committee expects to hold its 
first meeting in about two weeks, 
probably in Chicago. The appoint- 
ment of a man to promote the ex- 
port program will not be made until 
after the committee has had its meet- 
ing. Two or three candidates have 
been considered. 


The decision to launch the export 
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Gerald S. Kennedy Named Head.of 
MNF Export Advisory Committee 


Gerald S. Kennedy 


program was taken at a recent meet- 
ing of the MNF board of directors. 





Better Inquiry for Export Flour 
Noted; Demand Centers on Clears 


Somewhat better inquiry for flour 
for export was reported by mills 
during the past week. A significant 
point was that most of the inquiry 
was for clear grades, types that are 
scarce based on current market con- 
ditions and prospect of future opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, good quantities 
of clears were sold for as far ahead 
as April, 1952. 

Norway was buying .7% ash clears 
for Gulf clearance, December 
through April. Buying on the basis 
of f.a.s., Gulf, in 140-lb. jutes, Nor- 
way paid in the range of $4.80@4.85 
bulk, Gulf, for all positions. 

The Netherlands resumed buying 
of U.S. flour on a limited scale. Since 
the Dutch were using free dollars 
and the quantity was diminishing, 


only small lots were procured this 
week for December-February ship- 
ment. 

In the Latin America region, busi- 
ness was limited, due to the fact 
that most nations have filled their 
International Wheat Agreement 
quotas. However, Haiti went outside 
of the agreement to buy moderate 
quantities this week. Jamaica pur- 
chased 69,000 sacks of 1% ash up 
to a top of $3.88, Kingston, after sub- 
sidy, or equal to about $4.70@4.75 
bulk, Gulf, including subsidy allow- 
ance. 

Some mills and exporters submitted 
bids on over 400,000 sacks of low 
grades to the United Nations relief 
organization buying agency in New 
York, Nov. 26. It is said that awards 
would be made Nov. 29. 





Disappearance of Rye in First 
Quarter 8% Larger Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Disappearance of 
rye during the July-September quar- 
ter totaled 8.7 million bushels or 
about 8% above the first quarter last 
year, the Production and Marketing 
Administration reports in its quarter- 
ly rye market summary. 

Domestic supplies of rye for 1951- 
52 based on latest estimates amount 
to 30.3 million bushels. These are 
somewhat below the 32.5 million 
available for 1950-51, but with that 
exception are the largest since 1945- 
46 when they totaled 36.1 million 
bushels. The 1951 crop is currently 
estimated at 25.1 million bushels or 
9% larger than last year. Carryover 
stocks on July 1 totaled 5.2 million 
bushels and were well below the 9.5 
million carried over a year earlier. 
As a result of a somewhat larger dis- 
appearance, stocks of rye on Oct. 1 
totaled 22.3 million bushels. While 
these are well below the 25.5 million 
on Oct. 1, 1950, they are above the 


previous five-year (1945-49) average 
of 19.6 million bushels. 

Prior to 1944 both stocks and pro- 
duction were much larger than in 
recent years. Farm stocks of 12.2 
million bushels comprised over half 
the Oct. 1 total and were the small- 
est in the 12 years of record with the 
exception of 1946 and 1949. Stocks 
of rye at terminals, however, were 
the largest since 1944 with the excep- 
tion of last year and totaled 6.2 mil- 
lion bushels. Interior mill and eleva- 
tor stocks amounted to 3.9 million 
bushels Oct. 1 or somewhat below 
the previous four years. 

Use Below Average 

Disappearance of rye during the 
July-September, 1951, quarter totaled 
8.7 million bushels compared with 8 
million the same months last year 
and 9.3 million the five-average for 
these months. The increase over last 
year resulted from the larger use of 


rye for feed which accounted for 3.5 
million bushels this year as against 
2.1 million the same months last year. 

Commercial disappearance was be- 
low last year. Consumption of rye for 
alcohol the first three months of the 
season totaled 1.1 million bushels 
compared with 1.8 million last year, 
but only 0.7 million in 1949. 

Milling of rye for flour was at 
cbout last year’s level and amounted 
to 1.3 million bushels July through 
September. This milling rate was 
somewhat above the three previous 
years. With a smaller foreign de- 
mand, exports dropped to under 500,- 
000 bu. the first quarter compared 
with over 4 million the last quarter 
of the 1950-51 season and about 500,- 
000 the first quarter of 1950-51. 


World Crop Smaller 

World production of rye in 1951 is 
now estimated at 1,625 million bush- 
els by the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. This is a little below 
the 1950 crop of 1,675 million and the 
1935-39 average of 1,732 million bush- 
els. Europe’s rye crop estimated at 
665 million bushels is slightly below 
last year’s crop which was 10% be- 
low the prewar average. Rye produc- 
tion in Canada for 1951, estimated at 
18 million bushels, is nearly 5 million 
above the 1950 crop and more than 
double the prewar average. Carry- 
over stocks of rye in Canada Aug. 1 
totaled only 3.4 million bushels or 
about 3 million less than on Aug. 1, 
1950. 

Despite the smaller commercial 
use, rye prices thus far this season 
have averaged well above last year. 
No. 2 rye at Minneapolis averaged 
$1.76 bu. in October, compared with 
$1.79 in July and $1.37 in October, 
1950. 
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LOREN V. BURNS NAMED 
TO FEED SCHOOL STAFF 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A feed 
technologist, Loren V. Burns of Kan- 
sas City, has been added to the Kan- 
sas State College staff, effective Jan. 
1, in connection with the new feed 
technology program of the college, 
R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the 
school of agriculture, announced on 
Nov. 27. 

Dean Throckmorton said the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Burns is another 
step toward the establishment of the 
first research and instructional pro- 
gram in feed technology in the world 
at Kansas State. Contributions from 
the feed manufacturing industry 
throughout the nation already have 
insured construction of a new build- 
ing at Manhattan to house the college 
program. 

Mr. Burns in 1950 established the 
consulting firm of Loren V. Burns & 
Associates in Kansas City. It will 
continue to operate under his direc- 
tion. 

He has been in the milling indus- 
try, except for service in the Navy, 
since 1929 when he started as an 
analytical chemist for the Willis Nor- 
ton Co., then located in Topeka, Kan- 
sas. He shifted to the feed industry 
in 1939 when he joined the MFA 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo. He be- 
came technical director of MFA be- 
fore joining Spear Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, in 1949. He is a graduate 
of Washburn University, Topeka, and 
has done advanced study at Kansas 
University, Lawrence. He is a mem- 
ber of several professional and tech- 
nical societies. 

His diversified knowledge and ex- 
perience in the formula feed industry 
will be valuable in developing Kan- 
sas State’s feed technology program, 
Dean Throckmorton said. 
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Cargill Reports 
S.W. Moisture 
Good to Excellent 


MINNEAPOLIS — Moisture condi- 
ticns for the 1952 wheat crop in the 
Southwest are generally good to ex- 
cellent, the Cargill, Inc., Crop Bulle- 
tin reports. 

Recent snows and rain have im- 
proved conditions in sections of Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Texas and in south- 
western Kansas which were dry earli- 
er, the report states. In these states, 
a portion of the crop was “dusted 
in,” while other sections delayed seed- 
ing until moisture was received. The 
recent moisture insured germination 
of the crop in nearly all areas. 

In Kansas and Nebraska, prospects 
are excellent. Roots have made good 
development, and cattle are pastur- 
ing on many fields. This is in con- 
trast to 1950, when roots failed to 
make normal development and pas- 
turing was seriously curtailed. 

Over the entire area, planting was 
made at or near recommended dates 
where moisture conditions permitted, 
thus avoiding the excessive growth 
which occurred last season in some 
sections. The recent cold and snow 
was expected to do very little dam- 
age, since the crop had ample op- 
portunity to become winter hardy. 

While greenbugs are reportedly 
present in scattered areas, no sec- 
tion has reported heavy infestations 
or more than very slight damage. 
Leaf rust, which was extremely se- 
vere last year, has not been an im- 
portant factor this fall. 

Seeding of the crop was delayed 
in the drier sections of Texas, but 
reports now indicate that it is most- 
ly completed. In other sections of 
the country, seeding was completed 
at normal dates, with moisture con- 
ditions generally excellent. 


®READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. G. OERTEL ELECTED 
OMAHA EXCHANGE HEAD 


OMAHA — J. G. Oertel, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., was elected 
president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change last week. Adolph Mayer was 
chosen first vice president, and R. E. 
Miller, Updike Grain Corp., second 
vice president. 

F. C. Bell, Bell-Trimble Grain Co., 
was named treasurer, and F. P. Man- 
chester was reelected secretary for 
the 43rd consecutive term. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR ASKS RE-ZONING 
TO BUILD NEW BAKERY 


PEORIA, ILL.—James A. McBride, 
Jr., treasurer of Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
has told the Peoria Zoning Board of 
Appeals that if an industrial classi- 
fication is given to the firm's proper- 
ty on Galena Road here, Omar will 
construct a $200 million bakery plant. 

In July, 1950, the company acquired 
a variance to permit construction and 
operation of a bakery and distribu- 
tion center. The plant has been par- 
tially completed, and the firm values 
the structure, being used as a distri- 
bution center, at $500,000. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW PLANT OPENS 

VAN WERT, OHIO—Less than 14 
months after a fire destroyed its ele- 
vator, the Weiker Grain Co. has for- 
mally opened its completely new and 
modern plant at the former site here. 
Capacity is now 75,000 bu., compared 
with 25,000 bu. in the old plant. 
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TORONTO—Nearly 40 executives 
and technicians representing 16 mill- 
ing firms in Ontario visited Midland 
Nov. 20 as guests of R. J. Pinchin, 
president of the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., in to an invitation to 
inspect the first completely pneumatic 
mill in North America. 

Installed by Henry Simon, Ltd, 
the British milling engineering firm 
and started up in the summer of 
1950, the plant has been the 
subject of widespread interest in Can- 
adian trade circles. Because of this, 
Mr. Pinchin invited members of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn. to come 
to Midland to see for themselves 
what has been described as the great- 
est development in milling technology 
since the roller process replaced mill- 
stones. The visitors were led by J. J. 
Page, president of the association, and 
other present included F. 
Morley Vanstone, vice president, 
Baldwin, treasurer, and Harry 
Dowsett, secretary-manager 


response 


new 


officials 


George 


The visitors were divided into in- 
spection groups under the leadership 
of Victor Wadge, head miller, T. 
Chris Mills, technical representative 


of Simons in ( 
Buckbarrow 


‘anada, and Richard H. 
his assistant. 


The general appearance of the lay- 
out and the accessibility of the mach- 
ines were remarked upon by the visit- 
ors and some comment was made 
upon the contrast between the con- 
ventional type of roller mill and the 


machines in use at Midland with 
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Ontario Mill Executives Inspect 
Pneumatic Mill of Copeland Firm 


their visible feed to the rolls and 
wide, low windows which allow the 
operative to see at a glance the 
flow of stocks through the ma- 
chines. Of greatest interest, how- 
ever, was the efficiency and attrac- 
tive appearance of the low pressure 
system of pneumatic conveying. Ad- 
vantages claimed for the system by 
the guides were the freedom from in- 
festation in the highly polished alloy 
ducts and the cutback in fire risks 
resulting from the all metal trunking 
of the pneumatic system and the 
metal spouting which has been in- 
stalled throughout the plant. At- 
tention was also drawn to the glass 
sections in the vertical pneumatic 
pipes which enable the operative to 
check the flow of the various stocks 
on each floor at a glance. Note- 
worthy to those millers seeing the 
system in operation for the first 
time was the saving in space re- 
sulting from the installation of slim 
pneumatic pipes instead of bucket 

elevators. . 

In the evening Mr. Pinchin, ac- 
companied by R. A. Megaw, plant 
manager, and Verne Wilson, sales 
manager, was host at a dinner party 
to those millers who were able to 
stay overnight. 

Mr. Page expressed the thanks of 
the visitors not only for the oppor- 
tunity offered of inspecting the mill 
but also for the kind reception and 
hospitality they were enjoying. 





Group Maps Publicity Program 
for Self-Rising Flour Institute 


NASHVILLE—Reports on the pub- 
licity program being launched by the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., were 
presented at the first meeting of the 
product publicity program committee 
of the held here Nov. 16 
Attending Cohen T. Williams, 


institute 


were 


Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Nashville, 
committee chairman; J. R. Smithson, 
Attala Co., Kosciusko, Miss.; George 
B. Norris, J. Allen Smith & Co., 


2ul M. Marshall, vice 
president of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., sitting as alternate for 
Robert Davis, W. A. Davis Milling 
Co., High Point, N.C., all committee 


Knoxville, and P: 


members; Albert Werthan, Werthan 
Bag Corp., Nashville, and Claude C. 
Cowan, Southland Mill & Elevator 


Co., Nashville, advisory 
men, and Frank R. Ullrey, Tower 
Publicity, Inc., Chicago. 

It was reported at the session that, 
as of Nov. 15, 22 of the 41 subscribers 
had paid in $12,443.75 for the pub- 
licity program, which is being direct- 
ed by Mr. Ulirey. 

Mr. Norris was given general su- 
pervision of and their pre- 
testing, and agreed that this 
work will be done by Mary Lawson, 


committee- 


recipes 
was 


Wright Kitchen Studio, Chicago 

Mr. Ullrey stated that tie-in adver- 
tising by subscribers would give the 
program a boost. He reported on the 
“Self-Rising Flour Bride of the Year,” 
a young lady from Tennessee, who 
had won nearly all of the baking 
awards of her 4-H club. She turned 
down a scholarship, earned as her 
baking award, to marry a young 


neighboring farmer. Mr. Ullrey visited 
the young lady and secured rights to 
publicize her as the “Self-Rising 





Flour Bride of the Year.” He is hop- 
ing to develop other similar stories 
for each of the 12 states covered by 
the program. 

In other actions, the committee: 

Gave Mr. Williams general super- 
vision of all the material to be used 
in the program. 

Appointed Allen R. Cornelius, sec- 
retary of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, as secretary of the commit- 
tee. 

Adopted a tentative budget for 
the first fiscal year, calling for $24,- 
000 for the program, not to exceed 
$2,400 for maintenance of office and 
incidental expenses and _ supplies; 
$1,100 for secretary’s travel ex- 
pense and such other expenditures 
as the committee might authorize, 
for a total of not more than $27,500. 

Set the next meeting of the com- 
mittee for Jan. 17 at the Brown Ho- 
tel, Louisville, preceding the winter 
meeting of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., which will be Jan. 18. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 

FROEDTERT REPORT 

MILWAUKEE — The Froedtert 
Corp. reported net income after taxes 
of $314,273 for the three months end- 
ed Oct. 31, 1951, according to an 
interim earnings statement released 
by Kurtis R. Froedtert, president and 
chairman of the board. This was 
equivalent to $1.27 a share of common 
stock outstanding. Net income for 
the 12 months ended Oct. 31, 1951, 
was $1,948,968, or $2 a share of 
outstanding common stock. Net sales 
of malt for the three months ended 
Oct. 31, 1951, were $8,667,604. For 
the 12 months ended Oct. 31, 1951, 
net sales were $35,748,042. 











EXECUTIVES TOUR MILL—Some of the Canadian milling industry executives who toured 
the Copel Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., recently are shown above. (Top) Victer 
Wadge, head miller for Copeland, and Kobert D. McKenzie, Hunt Milling Corp., London, 
Ont, (Top center) T. Chris. Mills, technical representative in Canada for Henry — 
Ltd., Philip W. Strickland, Almonte Flour Mills, Ltd., aed Richard H. Back 

Mills’ assistant. (Bottom center) Harry Otto, mill superintendent of Great Star Flour itis, 
Ltd., St. Marys; J. A. Dewart, Dewart Milling Co., Lid., Peterborough; KR. J. Pinchin, presi- 
dent of Copeland Flour Mills, Lid., and D. MeKenzie, Hunt Milling Corp., Litd., 
London, Ont. (Bottom) Charles Johnson, mill superintendent, Howson & Howson, Blyth, 
Fred Howson of the same firm and Verne Wilson, sales manager for Copeland. 
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S.W. Flour Sales Best Since August 





VOLUME IN AREA REACHES 
170% OF 5-DAY CAPACITY 


Spring Mills’ Sales About Unchanged, But Prospects for 
Business Improve With Market Advance; National 
Chain Books 120 Needs in Southwest 


Flour mills in the Southwest 
chalked up the best volume of busi- 
ness since August last week, with 
sales averaging 170% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 40% the pre- 
vious week. Spring wheat mills, 
meanwhile, managed to just hold 
their own in comparison with the 
previous period, averaging sales 
equal to 38% of capacity. 

Buying in the Southwest started 
early in the week with the booking 
of 120-day supplies by a national 
chain baking concern Nov. 20. Addi- 
tional business with some regional 
chains brought the total days’ vol- 
ume to more than 1 million sacks. 
Later in the week further extensive 
buying developed. 

While trade was slow for spring 
wheat mills last week, there were 
indications that the strong runup in 
wheat prices Nov. 24-26 would bring 
a renewal of bookings by substantial 
users of this type of flour. Order 
backlogs were said to be down con- 
siderably from the peaks early this 
fall. 

Throughout the East last week, 
buyers were said to be extremely 
wary of price developments in view 
of the better possibility of a truce 
in Korea. However, wheat market 
behavior early this week may have 
served to change their thinking some- 
what. 

U.S. export prospects improved, 
with inquiry from Jamaica, the U.K. 
and Norway reported. West Coast 
mills were working on Philippine 
business. Canadian export business 
was rather slack. 

The Army. last week bought 106,- 
900 sacks of hard wheat flour Nov. 
20, mainly for export. 

The Thanksgiving holiday reduced 
mill running time last week, and U.S. 
production slipped to 87% of five-day 
capacity from 95% the previous week. 
(See tables on page 15.) Buffalo out- 
put held up well, however, reaching 
109% of capacity, and mills in the 
Pacific Northwest topped the output 
of the previous period. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour held to 
the limited volume of the previous 
period last week, averaging 38% of 
five-day capacity. Sales in the preced- 
ing period were 37% and a year ago 
23% af capacity. Fairly active in- 
terest was reported over the week 
end and again on the sharp market 
advance Nov. 26, and resulting sales 
were not reflected in the above per- 
centages. 

Buying last week was confined 
largely to the small to medium-sized 
independent bakers who sought main- 
ly limited quantities for nearby use. 
The prospects for a truce in Korea 
and the possibility of a commodity 
market slump appeared to be influ- 
encing buyers more than the long- 
term bullish implications of heavy 
export demand for U.S. wheat. 


Over the week end, however, some 
of the larger consumers of spring 
wheat flours —- mainly independent 
wholesale bakers—showed more of an 
inclination to book flour following 
the sharp recovery of wheat values 
Nov. 24. It was believed that the 
additional price gains posted Nov. 26 
might give added stimulus to these 
buying prospects. 

On the other hand, a major seg- 
ment of the jobbing trade was hold- 
ing off on new commitments in hopes 
of lower price levels. Failure of a 
slump to develop, it was indicated, 
would result in continued hand-to- 
mouth operations. 

For several weeks now, no ma- 
jor bakery buying has taken place, 
although fairly good fill-in business 
has been transacted. With the bak- 
ers who previously purchased 120- 
day supplies working off their con- 
tract balances steadily, the balance 
of unfilled orders has dropped con- 
siderably. Whether or not the mar- 
ket’s bullish behavior late last week 
and early this week will be suffi- 
cient to change the hesitancy of buy- 
ers remains to be seen. 

Family flour trade continued with- 
out any appreciable change, either 
in price or in sales activity. Direc- 
tions were fairly good. 

Production at Minneapolis aver- 
aged 88% of five-day capacity in 
the holiday-shortened week, com- 





pared with 105% the previous week 
and 71% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 84%, 
compared with 96% the previous 
week, and 71% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 26, carlots, 100-Ib. 
cottons: standard patent $5.95@6.25, 
short patent $6.05@6.35, high gluten 
$6.30@6.60, first clears $5.40@6, 
whole wheat $5.85@6.15, family $6.65 
@7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
millers last week experienced the best 
business since last August. The main 
volume of flour sales was with chain 
bakers located in the East, Midwest 
and Southwest. The total amount 
equaled about 170% of five-day ca- 
pacity for the area, compared with 
40% in the previous week and 35% a 
year ago. Several important baker 
and grocer chains bought flour, and 
in spots the independent trade was 
booked for moderate amounts. 

The main volume of sales went to 
a national chain bakery which pro- 
cured about 120 days’ supply. Total 
quantity of business exceeded a mil- 
lion sacks Nov. 20. This was followed 
on Nov. 21 by moderate round lots 
sold to chain groups in the central 
states and scattered independent 
trade. After Thanksgiving Day the 
activity flared up again with another 
national chain entering the market 
early Nov. 23. This buyer acquired a 
quantity of flour to fill from 30 to 45 
days’ needs. Late the same day a 
grocery chain purchased some flour, 
adding further amounts to the im- 
proving backlog of bakery orders on 
southwestern mill books. 

Further inquiry was ever present, 
but by the week end was not satis- 
fied. Nevertheless from the stand- 
point of backlog of orders, the situ- 


(Continued on page 32) 





Buying of Semolina Still Mostly 
Hand-to-Mouth; Markets Strong 


Buying of semolina ‘continued on 


a hand-to-mouth basis throughout 
most of the macaroni and noodle 
manufacturing trade, but some con- 
cerns purchased fair-sized lots for 
60-day shipment. 

The trade in general was said to 
be holding a bearish view of market 
trends, believing commodity prices 
would slip if a truce is reached in 
Korea. However, there was consid- 
erable opinion in market centers to 
the effect that a cease-fire in the Far 
East would not alter very ‘much the 
factors which have been responsible 
for a strong U.S. wheat market 
chiefly the dependence of most wheat 
importers on U.S. supplies this crop 
year. 

Shipments from semolina milling 
plants continue at a good pace, show- 
ing operations of 110% of five-day 
capacity in the holiday-shortened 
week. This compares with 128% pro- 
duction the previous week and 78% 
a year ago. 

Premiums for fancy milling durum 
wheat continued strong at 36¢ over 
the December future at Minneapolis, 
with supplies of top quality wheat 
still scarce. Standard semolina was 
quoted Nov. 26 at $6.40@6.60 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis Nov. 24, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb 37% 
Amber or 
Amber or 
Durum ¢ 
Durum o 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Lurum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 1 of e total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sack comparisons; per- 
centage of capacit yased on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Nov. 18-23 11 179,500 198,376 110 
Previous week 11 179,500 *23 3 128 
Year ago 12 213,000 166,324 78 
Crop year 
production 
4,067,469 
4,120,619 


or better. 
Choice 2 better 
Choice 3 

Medium 2 
Medium 3 


July 1-Novy 
July 1-Nov 


*Revised 


2, 1951 
195¢ 
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GRAIN MEN DROWN IN 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS — Donald Scrog- 
gins, 32, Scroggins Grain Co., and 
Thomas P. Whitten, 28, Hallet & 
Carey Co., both of Minneapolis, were 
drowned Nov. 25 when their car 
crashed through the ice on Lake Ver- 
million in northern Minnesota. The 
two men, along with two companions 
who escaped from the vehicle, were 
taking a shortcut across the lake 
while hunting deer. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
FIRM TO STRONGER 


Offerings Limited as Demand Re- 
mains Steady; Gains of 
50¢@$1.50 Noted 


Millfeed markets held firm to high- 
er, with offerings somewhat inade- 
quate for the steady demand. Chi- 
cago dealers reported local demand 
in the Southwest and Northwest was 
keeping offerings at Chicago from 
these areas scarce. At Minneapolis, 
bran and standard middlings con- 
tinued strongest, with heavier mill- 
feeds under some pressure. Prices 
were up 50¢@$1.50 in the week. 

The feed business varied from fair- 
ly good to heavy in the Southwest 
last week. Some mills, particularly 
those with a large cattle feed trade, 
continued to report business at a 
brisk level. Others which limit their 
lines to poultry and hog items found 
business fair to good. 

Feed plants serving the cattle feed- 
ing sections of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas were operating 
at capacity to keep up with the heavy 
run of business from the range coun- 
try. In areas where emphasis is on 
broiler and turkey raising, the pic- 
ture is different. Turkeys were mov- 
ing to holiday tables, causing a sharp 
drop in turkey feed intake. Broiler 
prices continued in a demoralized 
state, allowing very little if any 
profit to the feeder based on 23@24¢ 
Ib. broiler prices. 

Formula feed manufacturers in the 
Northwest continue to report good 
business, with new orders coming in 
right along to replace the steady ship- 
ments. Some plants remained in oper- 
ation Thanksgiving Day, and others 
scheduled Saturday production in or- 
der to keep up with shipments. Cur- 
rent backlogs remain at a week or 
more. 

Dairy feed is now moving in heavy 
volume, with the Northwest blanket- 
ed with snow and more on the way. 
Poultry feeds also are in the midst 
of a seasonal upswing as egg pro- 
duction expands. Hog feed sales gen- 
erally are satisfactory. 

Most manufacturers report busi- 
ness volume well ahead of last year 
at this time. Although concern over 
high prices is expressed throughout 
the trade, costs do not appear to be a 
bar to heavy feed buying. Ingredient 
shortages — particularly the oilseed 
meals—are causing some headaches, 
although most plants have been able 
to scrape up sufficient tonnage to keep 
operations going as scheduled. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,304 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,034 tons 
in the week previous and 45,335 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,001,170 tons as compared with 
1,005,656 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

READ 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LARGER FOOD SUPPLIES 

Slightly larger food supplies per 
person for U.S. civilians are in pros- 
pect for 1952, according to the US, 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Wheat Fatures Prices 
Seore Further Gains 


Bullish Outlook Based on Extensive Demand 
for U.S. Supplies in World Export Market 


Wheat futures markets came back 
strong Nov. 24 and Nov. 26 after a 
setback from previous high levels as 
a huge export demand for wheat 
brought forth a sweep of bullish en- 
thusiasm. Just previous to the new 
advances markets absorbed consider- 
able selling pressure as prospects 
for a truce in Korea appeared to 
favor the short side. However, as 
many observers have since pointed 
out, ending of the conflict in Korea 
would not necessarily alter the pros- 
pects of heavy export shipments or 
materially reduce military expendi- 
tures which are a major inflationary 
force in the U.S. economy. It became 
increasingly apparent that until 
Great Lakes navigation opens up next 
spring the U.S. would be called upon 
to supply a good share of the world’s 
export wheat which normally comes 
from Canada, with extra demand 
thrown on the U.S. because of short 
crops in Australia and Argentina as 
well. In the week ending Nov. 26 
futures gained % @4%¢ with the big- 
gest gains made by nearby Decem- 
ber. Chicago December was up 3¢, 
Kansas City up 3%¢ and Minneapolis 
up 4%6¢. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Nov. 26 were: 


futures 
Chicago— December 
$2.63% @ 2.63%, March $2.65% @ 
2.65%, May $2.61@261%, July 
$2.50% Minneapolis —- December 
$2.51%, May $2.51%4, July $2.50; Kan- 
sas City — December $2.54%, May 
$2.52%, July $2.41%. 
Export Sales Large 

Heavy buying of wheat was con- 
ducted by the U.K., India and Hol- 
land last week, and prospects were 
that Austria, Germany and Italy 
would be in the market for large 
quantities shortly, with the U.K. also 
still in the market. The rapid disap- 
pearance of the U.S. International 
Wheat Agreement quota—now down 
to a remainder of about 110 million 
bushels of a yearly quota of 255 
million bushels—may result in some 
method of allocating the remainder 
of the subsidized wheat. Plans under 
consideration at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture would make it possi- 
ble to assure nations politically 
aligned with the U.S. to secure their 
requirements ahead of other . pact 
members. 

Another firming influence in the 
domestic market was the unfavorable 
weather which has prevailed through- 
out practically the entire harvesting 
period in western Canada. A substan- 
tial part of the grain crop in Alberta 
and to a lesser extent in Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba is likely to remain 
in the fields until next spring. De- 
spite the unfavorable weather, the 
protein content of the Canadian 1951 
hard red spring crop will be about 
equal to last year, according to a 
survey by the Grain Research Labora- 
tory of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 

Cash wheat offerings were some- 
what smaller because of the holiday 
shortened week. Trading basis ruled 
unchanged compared with the futures 
except on the high protein lots. Pre- 
miums on 15% protein were off 2¢, 
and they were 4¢ down on the 16% 
protein lots compared with the week 
before. At the close of the week or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring wheat includ- 
ing 12% protein was quoted at 1@4¢ 
over the Minneapolis December wheat 


Wo. 4 


price, 13% protein at 5@7¢ over, 14% 
protein 7@9¢ over, 15% protein 9@ 
1l¢ over, and 16% protein 13@14¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested dur- 
ing the week was 13.53%, and the 
durum 11.81%. 

Premiums on choice milling qual- 
ity durum held firm and unchanged 
throughout the week, but the trading 
basis on the in-between and lower 
grade lots was weaker. The same 
general demand situation prevailed; 
that is, an excellent call for sharp, 
amber-colored durum, but a slow in- 
quiry for the brown or grayish cast 
lots, except at sizable discounts. 
Fancy milling quality No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum continued to be 
quoted in a range of 32@36¢ over 
December, with an additional pre- 
mium of 3@8¢ for puffing and other 
specialty uses. No. 1 and 2 amber 
durum of choice milling quality quot- 
ed at 23@31¢ over December, and 
No. 1 and 2 durum of medium mill- 
ing quality 11@25¢ over; No. 1 red 
durum nominally 18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Nov. 24: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. ......... $2.48% @2.51% 
12.00% Protein ............. 2.48% @2.51% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.52%@ 2.54% 
14.00% Protein 2.54% @2.56% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.56% @2.58% 
16.00% Protein ...........-. 2.59% @2.61% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@3¢ Ib. under 58 Ib. 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 
Moisture—0@2¢ each \% over 


Te Arrive 
Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 
protein $2.49%, Duluth; $2.47%, Minneapolis. 


K. C. Premiums Off 


The refusal of wheat producers in 
general to sell wheat on the open 
market in spite of a big advantage 
in price received over the govern- 
ment loan basis furnished new steam 
for the wheat market at Kansas City 
last week. Mills hedging against 
flour sales, new export business, in- 
cluding the anticipation of a iarge 
order from Germany, added strength 
to the basic December future which 
pushed it up to the high for the year. 
By the close of the market Nov. 26 
it stood at $2.54%. This compares 
with the week’s low of $2.48% Nov. 
23. 


Meanwhile, premiums eased off be- 
cause of the inability of cash buyers 
to follow the strong path of the fu- 
tures. Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter wheat premiums were down 
1%e¢ to 2@4¢ over December, while 
12% protein held to an equal basis. 
Higher proteins suffered heavier 
losses up to 2%¢ during the week, 
13% closing at 2% @6¢ over Nov. 26 
and 14% 3%@8¢ over. Receipts 
dropped to 822 cars last week, com- 
pared with 924 in the previous week 
and 832 a year ago. Receipts Nov. 
26 were 199 cars. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Nov. 24, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2. 


13% % 


8389 


1 

2 
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At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 26 at $2.80% @2.81%, delivered 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* 


* 


* 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half. a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Nov. 18-23, *Previous Nov, 19-24, Nov. 20-25, Nov. 21-26, 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 
een te OT Te Pont Pre 692,846 802,937 620,962 559,092 676,582 
DOMENTINE a 0.0cson + dcétcecesapee ve 1,220,872 1,269,480 1,229,473 1,138,442 1,412,341 
BTNOR? 0 <3 Caper tb padeehevedintia 500,530 514,732 451,988 531,280 622,711 
Central and Southeast 494,255 ees 424,076 477,484 488,292 
North Pacific Coast ........... 295,821 285,5 210,602 165,942 380,646 
PONG 63s aleek se evan ens enns 3,204,324 3,488, 795 2,937,101 2,872,240 3,480,472 
Percentage of total U.S. output 741 74.1 74 72 70 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week — ———July 1 to———. 
Nov. 18-23, Previous Nov. 19-24, Nov, 26-25, Nov. 21-26, Nov. 23, Nov. 24 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 1961 1950 
Northwest ...... 84 96 71 €4 78 15,800,747 15,397,436 
Southwest ....... 90 93 90 84 104 25,448,622 26,458,856 
een, SE 109 112 99 106 104 9,698,541 9,520,661 
Central and 8. E. 74 $2 65 74 75 10,729,820 11,393,762 
No. Pacific Coast 81 79 65 51 117 5,701,577 5,905,462 
eRe * 306 vics-0 87 95 81 75 95 67,379,207 68,676,176 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Nov. 18-24 ..... 340,600 288,970 80 Nov. 18-23 ..... 282,500 249,569 88 
Previous week .. 340,600 295,017 7 Previous week .. 282,500 *295,945 105 
Year ago ....... 340.600 287,150 84 Year ago ....... 317,800 226,437 71 
Two years ago .. 340,600 265,525 78 Two years ago .. 315,800 205,783 65 
Five-year average ............ 87 Five-year @V@Tagme .......605eseeus 84 
Ten-year average ...... 88 Ten-year AVGTABE ......ceeeeccenss 87 


Representative Mills Outside Kanens City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 





*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


a cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 

5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and lowa: 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ..... 1,619,250 931,902 92 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week ..1,019,250 96 capacity output ivity 
Year ago ....... 1,019, 25 93 Nov, 18-23 . 652,250 443,277 80 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 86 Previous week .. 552,250  *%606,992 92 
Five-year average . 95 Year ago 552,000 394,525 71 
Ten-year average ........ 92 Two years ago .. 655,600 353,309 64 
Five-year QV@TAZ@ ....ceerceseeers 80 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year average ............. 74 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





*Revised. 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- - _ 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: PACIFIC COAST 
5-day week Flour % ac- Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
capacity output tivity Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Nov. 18-23 . 671,400 494,255 74 Washington Mills 
Previous week .. 671 400 *616,068 92 , 
Year ago ....... 650,095 424, 076 66 apo may pa + La 
a mag» 2 gargs 28: ee 73 «Nov. 18-23 ..... 230,000 188,220 82 
Ten-year average ................. 74 Previous week .. 230,000 *180,032 78 
Rv =): Year ago ......+. 202,500 139,807 69 
. Two years ago .. 202,500 104,489 62 
7 Five-year AVeTAme .......6:seeeaee $3 
BUFFALO Ten-year A@VOTABE «6. 6s cece ee cweese 82 
5-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacit output tivit 
Nov. 18-23 ..... 139.5 B00 500.530 109 Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week .. » *514,732 112 Nov, 18-23 ..... 133,000 107,601 81 
Year ago ....... 451,988 99 Previous week .. 133,000 105,546 79 
Two years ago .. 531,280 105 Year ago ....... 122,000 70,795 68 
Five-year average .........# 101 Two years age .. 122,000 61,453 50 
Ten-year average ......... arse 92 Five-year Average ......6+ssee0+08 80 
*Revised. Ten-year average ......... 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 





N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction; 
c——Southwest*—, -—-Northwest*—, -——-Buffalot—, -Combined**—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
Sa todate production to date production pA date production to date 
Nov. 18-23 ..... 24,722 517,292 13,735 293,285 9,847 0,593 48,304 1,001,170 
Previous week "$25,707 715,422 39,905 751,034 
Two weeks ago. 25,485 16,064 9.001 49,550 
sl ever 24,897 §32,088 11,665 287,190 8,773 186,378 45,335 1,006,666 
| eePerererr re 23,053 540,002 13,165 309,942 10,877 230,840 47,095 1,080,784 
1948 .........+- 28,000 668,441 13,163 260,220 9,664 238,416 61,427 1,167,077 
1947 .....4..+.. 29,634 671,969 16.696 397,104 11,237 226,013 66,467 1,294,076 
Five-yr. average 26,061 585,956 13,485 309,548 16,080 214,248 49,726 1,109,754 


*Principal mills. **84@ of total capacity. 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





Texas common points. Demand was 
fair and offerings light. 

There was a broad and continuing 
demand for wheat out of the Pacific 
Northwest last week, both from the 
U.K. and India. India purchased flour 
cargoes of white wheat prior to the 
holiday and was in the market again 
Nov. 23. Further cargoes were ex- 
pected to be confirmed over the week- 
end for that destination. Sales were 
reported at $2.46 f.o.b. The U.K. 
also bought four cargoes of white 
wheat before Thanksgiving, and buy- 
ers there were also in the market 
the next day with expectations of 
more cargo sales. Prices were re- 
ported a little lower for the U.K. 


Some parcel lot sales were also re- 
ported to South America early in the 
week. Most of the wheat was for 
January shipment. 

Mill demand continues light be- 
cause of the slow export flour busi- 
ness, and interest in supplies was 
centered in protein wheat. White 
wheat was being purchased at ter- 
minals around $2.43@2.44 bu. most 
of the week, with exporters taking 
everything that is offered. Supplies 
are moving freely out of farm hands. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. is not 
a factor on this market as it has 
only 400,000 bu. of wheat on hand 
and all of this has been previously 
committed. 
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MOSTLY 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
who represents the W. J. Jennison 
Co. in Wisconsin, spent a few days 
last week at the milling company’s 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


& 

Clarence H. Crawford, secretary 
and chemist for the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., and Mrs. Craw- 
ford left this week for several weeks’ 
vacation in Hot Springs, Ark., and 
the Southwest. 


Howard E. Irvin, general manager 
of the milling and dairy divisions of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Oberlin, Ohio, 
was married Thanksgiving Day to 
Mrs. Edith M. Wirkner, Medina, Ohio. 
The bride is a former teacher. 

i) 


Tom S. Boyd, sales manager, Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, returned last week from a 
business trip to the southeastern 
states. 


B. V. Hopper, sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is calling on trade connections 
in the New York area. 


John D. Wood, son of Gordon B. 
Wood, general sales manager, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
graduated at the head of his class 
from U.S. Naval Officers Candidate 
School, Newport, R.I., Nov. 16, re- 
ceiving his commission as ensign in 
from U.S. Naval Officer Candidate 
has been assigned to duty on the 
U.S.S. Cambria, operating in the At- 
lantic; after a short leave at home 
in Kansas City he will leave for Nor- 
folk, Va. 

e 


L. E. McCown, vice president, Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was a visitor in Kansas City last 
week. 


©. Stuart Broeman, president of 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, and 
Mrs. Broeman, sailed from New York 
recently for a winter vacation in 
southern Europe. They will debark at 
Naples, spend Christmas at Taormina, 


PERSONAL 


Sicily, resort center, and visit France 
and Italy before returning home. 
& 

R. R. Winters, vice president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor among 
the New York flour trade. 

e 

Visitors at Millers National Fed- 
eration headquarters in Chicago last 
week were Earl F. Cross, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Dr. Bet- 
ty J. Sullivan, director of research, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


T. M. Power, sales 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., during the days preceding 
Thanksgiving, visited the mill’s New 
York offices, in charge of Saul Woos- 
ter. 


supervisor, 


@ 

Gordon B. Wood, general sales 
manager, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, called on the New 
York trade Saturday through Tues- 
day before the holidays 

e 

David Coleman, head of David Cole- 
man, Inc., New York flour distribu- 
tor, left at the close of the week for 
two weeks in Miami Beach 

s 

George S. Pillsbury, overseas vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, arrived in the New York 
offices Nov. 23 to spend several days 
on company business 

@ 

Hill Clark, treasurer of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, re- 
turned Nov. 23 from a trip visiting 
member companies in Oklahoma and 
north Texas. He also visited his fa- 
ther in Walters, Okla. 

2 

M. E. Greiner, vice president of 
the Hammond Bag & Paper Co., 
Wellsburg, W. Va., spent a week in 
Minneapolis with the company’s 
Northwest representative, J. O. Mick- 
elson, calling on the trade. Mr. Grei- 
ner, a native of Minneapolis, enjoyed 
the Minnesota- Wisconsin football 





| 


WHEAT SHOW WINNER—Champion exhibitor in the Nebraska Wheat 
Show for the third consecutive year was Fred Elmquist (left) Potter, Neb., 
shown with J. C. Swinbank, secretary of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Lincoln. The winning sample at the recent Sidney, Neb., show was a 
64 Ib. Cheyenne wheat. The Nebraska association sponsors the event each year. 


game Nov. 24 and attended the an- 
nual football stag at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club Nov. 26 with a group 
of friends. Mr. Greiner and Mr. Mick- 
elson called at the home office of 
The Northwestern Miller Nov. 27 for 
a visit with C. K. Michener, editor, 
who served with Mr. Greiner in the 
first world war. 


P. C. Piper, assistant general sales 
manager, bulk division, the Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, returned to his 
office Nov. 25 after a week's vacation 
spent with relatives in Birmingham, 
Ala. 

e 


Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Mrs. 
Addy and their two children spent 
the Thanksgiving holidays in Law- 
rence, Kansas, the guests of Mr. 
Addy’s parents. 


A. Z. Kouri, Minneapolis, of the 
grocery products division of General 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor in 
Oklahoma City. 

e 


Virgil Artman, sales manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is on an extended trade trip 
in the southeastern states. 

e 

W. G. Martin, Texas representative 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., was a visitor in the Oklahoma 
City headquarters of Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. recently. 

e 

Jim Holtzman, vice president and 
sales manager of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co., is recovering 
trom a bout with influenza. 

® 

Wayne Lightfoot, director of sales, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., spent 
the Thanksgiving holidays with his 
brother in Houston, Texas. 


The Continental Baking Co. and 
the Ontario Biscuit Co., Rochester, 
N.Y., have won U.S. Treasury De- 
partment awards for participation in 
the First Defense Bonds Drive in the 
Rochester area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
TRANSFERS EXECUTIVES 
NEW YORK-—Six changes in top 

supervision, involving three plants 

and the Chicago office, were an- 
nounced recently by the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York. 

Louis F. Gillan, who has been at 
Argo, Ill., was appointed manager of 
the North Kansas City plant of the 
firm. He replaces Alvor Hedberg, 
former manager of the Kansas City 
plant, who becomes plant manager 
at the Pekin, Ill., plant. Frank Glot- 
felty, who has been managing the 
Pekin plant, assumes a new position 
as manager of traffic, packaging and 
the Chicago office. Mr. Glotfelty will 
report directly to W. T. Brady, vice 
president in charge of operations. 

J. F. Morton, plant manager at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, is transferred 
to the foreign department in Londas, 
becoming director of manufacturing 
in England and Scotland. 

Replacing Mr. Morton at Corpus 
Christi is E. M. Schroeder, who has 
been general manager in the firm’s 
Refinerias de Maiz, Argentina. Robert 
B. Hall, who has been manager of the 
foreign manufacturing department, 
becomes staff assistant to W. T. 
Brady. J. W. Power, former manag- 
er of the plant at Argo, IIl., replaces 
Mr. Hall. R. C. Wheeler, formerly 
the plant superintendent at Argo, 
becomes manager of the Argo plant. 
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DEATHS 


Anton F. Dobry, 89, pioneer Okla- 
homa miller and founder of Dobry 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., died recent- 
ly. See story on page 29 of this issue. 








Donald Scroggins, Scroggins Grain 
Co., and Thomas P. Whitten, Hallet 
& Carey Co., both of Minneapolis, 
were drowned Nov. 25. See story on 
page 14 of this issue. 


Frank Murray, who was employed 
for many years by L. A. Viviano, New 
York flour broker, died Nov. 21. He 
was retired. 


William D. McLean, 76, long iden- 
tified with the flour milling industry 
as a consultant and engineer, died 
recently in Avon, N.Y. 


Harold J. Deliert, assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager of Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, died Nov. 17. He had 
served with the firm's traffic depart- 
ment 27 years, becoming assistant 
general traffic manager in 1938. 


Henry F. Brainerd, Evanston, IIl., 
died Nov. 20. He was, until the last 
few years when he was in semi-retire- 
ment, active as a member of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors and was a founding member of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago. Mr. 
Brainerd had worked for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and was, 
from 1937-1946, Chicago district man- 
ager for the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago. After that, until 1949, he 
was associated with Harold E. Bur- 
gess, Burgess Flour Co., Inc., as a 
partner in the brokerage firm of 
Brainerd & Burgess. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS TO NOMINATE 
CANDIDATES FOR OFFICES 


ST. PAUL—Ballots have been 
mailed to all active members of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists for a primary election of 
candidates for the offices of presi- 
dent-elect and treasurer. 

Six candidates were nominated for 
the office of president-elect, and three 
were named for the office of treasur- 
er. The secretary's office will not be 
vacant in 1952. After tabulation of 
the primary ballots, members will be 
asked, in a second mail election, to 
choose between the two candidates 
for each office who place first and 
second in the primary election. 

Candidates nominated for the of- 
fice of president-elect include: R. A. 
Barackman, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago; Dr. E. G. Bayfield, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; R. T. Bohn, New 
York; George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and Lawrence 
Zeleny, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md. 

Candidates for treasurer are C. M. 
Hollenbeck, Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N.J.; Marjorie Howe, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and D. B. 
Pratt, Jr., B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

Dr. H. K. Parker, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., is the 
incumbent president of AACC. Dr. 
J. A. Anderson, chief chemist for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, Win- 
nipeg, Man., president-elect, will suc- 
ceed to the presidency of the associa- 
tion at its annual convention next 
April. 

The names of the successful can- 
didates will be announced at the con- 
vention. 
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By Henry A. Baehkr 


MPORTS of wheat and flour by 
[ sicerazue in the 1949-50 crop 

year were equivalent to 372,000 
bu. These imports compare to a pre- 
war average of 229,000 bu. and a 
1950-51 quota of 331,000 bu. under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

Since domestic wheat production 
amounts to less than 10,000 bu., im- 
ports account for over 95% of wheat 
consumption. Based on population es- 





EDITOR’S NOTE:The accompany- 
ing article, which originally appeared 
as a Foreign Agricultural Circular 
issued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations,“U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is another in the 
series of preliminary reports by Mr. 
Baehr on Latin American and Carib- 
bean markets. Mr. Baehr, marketing 
specialist with the OFAR, conducted 
a survey in that area during 1950. 





timates and available supplies of 
wheat flour, the per capita consump- 
tion of flour is about 20 Ib. (wheat 
equivalent), a noticeable increase 
over a prewar estimate of 15 Ib. 

The repeated occurrence of a per 
capita consumption of approximately 
20 lb. of wheat in Latin American 
countries where wheat is at least a 
semi-exotic commodity is of interest 
Exports to Latin American markets 
have shown dramatic total increases 
during the postwar period owing to 
population increases and improved 
purchasing power, but the question 
of potential per capita consumption 
remains rather obscure. 

Corn is a staple article of diet of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Wheat and Flour 
Market in Nicaragua 


the people and beans, rice and sugar 
are standard food crops. Per capita 
consumption of rice has remained at 
about 20 Ib. Corn consumption in 
1949-50 is estimated at 113 Ib. per 
capita. Per capita consumption of 
corn was about 90 lb. during the pre- 
war period, and averaged 136 lb. dur- 
ing the postwar years. 

The imports of wheat flour in ex- 
cess of the IWA quota did not ap- 
pear to occasion as much difficulty 
for importers as did the lack of for- 
eign exchange. Limited quantities of 
dollars were available at the official 
rate of exchange (3 cordobas per 
U.S. $1). Additional dollars were 
available in the open market, but at 
rates as high as 7 to 7% cordobas. 
This differential availability of ex- 
change necessitated close inventory 
positions on the part of importers, 
since a shipment brought in by the 
fortunate possessor of 5-cordoba dol- 
lars could effectively undersell one 
brought in with 7-cordoba dollars. 

An exchange control law of Nov. 
9, 1950, which became fully effective 
Jan. 1, 1951, established a more real- 
istic exchange ratio of 7 cordobas 
per U.S. $1. Import permits are free- 
ly available upon the deposit in the 
National Bank of Nicaragua of 100% 
of the c.i.f. value and surcharges on 
exchange for semiessential and non- 
essential imports. Flour is in the pre- 
ferred category and is not subject to 
surcharges on other categories which 
vary from 1 to 3 cordobas per dollar. 
The new exchange law removes some 
of the uncertainties which accom- 
panied the earlier multiple exchange 
situation. 

The import duty on flour is $1.31 





Wheat and Wheat Flour Exports to Nicaragua by the U.S. and Canada, 
Annual 1945-46 to 1949-50 (1,000 bushels) 


United States— 


Year Wheat Flour* 
Averaget 

1934-38 4 205 
Annualt 

1945-46 364 

1946-47 350 

1947-48 88 

1948-49 262 

1949-50 76 

*In wheat 
tistics of exporting countries 


a 


Total Wheat 


———Cenada— Grand 


Filour* Total Total 
209 20 . 20 


364 . 24 
350 

288 ‘ ° 21 
262 é 26 26 
276 5 96 


equivalent. tCalendar years. tJuly-June years. Source: Official export 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
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cwt., and on wheat it is $0.19 bu. 

Total taxes, charges, and import du- 

ties may amount to as much as 40- 

43% of the c.if. value of the flour. 

Such taxes are levied on all imports 

and are assessed for purposes of na- 

tional, state and municipal revenue. 

In September, prominent U.S. brands 

of flour were selling at Managua 

at $10@11 cwt., based on 7 cordobas 

to the dollar. This price included a e ‘ 3 
gross profit of about 15% for the ‘The Choice rey meats 
importer. : 3 } 

Bakers like to blend soft wheat or Finest Hard Wheats 
lower protein flours with the strong The only mill in this great terminal 
spring wheat flours. They claim that market, Universal consistently offers: 
the latter are too strong to use alone, BETTER SPRING WHEAT 


although this contention may be AND DURUM FLOURS 
based partly on imagination, the suc- 


cessful importers accept it as valid DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
and have available those brands of r . 
flour desired for “mellowing’”’ the MILLING CO. 
baker’s blend. Duluth, Manse 

There are two commercial mills in 


-Millers of Nicaragua, the larger of which is 
a 25-bbl. Midget-Marvel, located in 
Masaya, about 35 miles from Mana- The Standard Others 
. gua. The corporation which owns this . 
CAPACITY SILK FLOSS FLOUR, mill has also been responsible for Strive to Reach 
10,400 CWTS. reg es ees in pre — 
tion and has agreed to plant speci 
" Whole Wheat Flour & acreages to wheat. On the basis of its * A i T E 5 WAN 
STORAG . efforts to increase wheat production, 
Ser Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour this corporation has enjoyed a conces- FLOUR 
sion to import wheat duty-free. 
Wheat production is small, amount- 


nN ing to about 3% of the 1949-50 flour SPREIGEIEL DD SER LANG 
consumption. The hazards of climate, CORPORATION 
pests and plant disease have served MINNEAPOLIS ‘« MINNESOTA 
to excuse the failure of the group to 


substantially increase wheat produc- 
kh | h = 
Gooch’s Bes 











tion. 


WICHITA 4 KANSAS co MPA NY BD EI oe PRM 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO Wheat Board Action 





& Brings More Export SUPERIOR 


Wheat to Vancouver QUALITY 


VANCOUVER —The step. taken to Make All Baked Things 
All Grades during the week by the Canadian Better 


Wheat Board to insure greater sup- 

RYE FLOU g _— of grain coming to the West Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 

SJoast to take care of overseas com- Sdnnnte, Mabeiiins 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal mitments started to bear fruit. The Payaseetebs 
board’s order to elevator companies 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY was 5 Mayr to a _ “s wheat 

expected to grade dry No. 1, 2, 3 or ° - *a5° 

WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 4 northern, which normally moves Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
east to the Lakehead. Wheat grad- WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
ing tough or damp of these grades Manufacturers of 
will continue to go to Fort William. CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT The 208 points affected have a CORN SPECIALTIES 


freight differential in favor of Fort 

“RBLODGE!TI rs” William of 2¢ to 3¢ cwt., but the 
board will absorb the difference in : ne 

RYE shipping cost because the elevator King Milling Company 


companies had bought the grain on High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White the basis of Fort William delivery. 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 The new move has already cut Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


* . . down the number of ships which have LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin ean. Reine et ancher. i. the teaxbor 
here incurring demurrage costs up 
to $1,000 a day. There were 12 such 


ships early in the week, but by the PAPER SACKS 
HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | end of the week this number had FOR MILLERS 









































been cut to three. 

The board’s order has resulted in ‘ 
The Northwestern Miller the delivery of more than 300 cars | The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn a day here from the prairies, an in- psesrteaniuai nas 

irculation Pt» : i —— : crease of more than 100 cars a day. 
Please enter immediately my subscription to Ayo sy sag a Ble ry po 

THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Stocks here are at the best level this sprig Sng a 
io a) lar sh on erm » 
O.Gne year 1 ase yoers Sf which 5 mailtion bushels is anne Ex. ‘3 ee 
O Billme O Bill my firm (OI am sending payment ports from here this season are up CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
to 23,500,000 bu. against 10,700,000 St. Joseph, Mo. :, 
bu. a year ago. 

The first grain to be loaded at the 
Prince Rupert elevator in more than ialize i 
| | five years started going into the holds PS acnibian 

) Management FLOUR \ © Jobber Grain Firm | of a Japanese ship the end of the for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Og Production DISTRIB- ~ ( Broker Bakery week for Japan. Stocks there are up u 
OC Sales or Office = UTOR Wholesale () Wholesale to 350,000 bu., and some 20 cargoes | Holland Engraving Co. 

; are booked to be loaded here for Kansas City, Missour! 
Japan. 
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Michigan Feed 
Conference Draws 


Record Attendance 


EAST LANSING, MICH.— Doyle 
Bauserman, Richland (M’ch.) Farm 
Service, was unanimously reelected 
to a second term as president of the 
Michigan Associated Feed Men at 
the annual Michigan Feed Dezlers 
and Manufacturers Conference spon- 
sored by the feed association and the 
School of Agriculture, Michigan 
State College, Oct. 25-26. 

Attendance at the conference estab- 
lished a new high record of nearly 
300 registered feed and allied trades 
representatives. All meetings were 
held in the newly constructed Kel- 
logg Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, and a large proportion of the 
delegates was housed in the 193-room 
hotel portion of this. modern addi- 
tion to the Michigan State campus 
facilities. 

Charles McCalla, Washtenaw Farm 
Bureau, Ann Arbor, was reelected 
first vice president of the Michigan 
feed men’s group. Fred Rowe, Jr., 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
was chosen second vice president, and 
John A. Krusoe, also of that firm, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Directors for the coming year are: 
Lawrence Smith, Smith Bros. & 
Velte, Lake Odessa; Robert McCon- 
key, Durand (Mich.) Milling Co., and 
Ramond B. Bohnsack, Farm Bureau 
Service, Lansing. 

Following the welcome by E. L. 
Anthony, dean, School of Agricul- 
ture, Michigan State College, two 
full days were devoted to discussions 
of such subjects as modern swine 
nutrition, vitamins and antibiotics for 
runt pigs, feeding the laying and 
breeding hen, better dairy calves for 
better dairying, chick nutrition and 
many other subjects. 

Dr. J. A. Hoefer, animal husbandry 
department, Michigan State College, 
told the feed men that swine nutri- 
tion has come a long way in recent 
years and that swine rations are no 
longer complete without the new 
wonder drugs and vitamins. Hogs 
possess an enormous ability to live 
and grow despite the fact they are 
the animals most exposed to unsani- 
tary conditions and disease, he said. 

Modern nutritional knowledge is 
helping these rugged animals to do 
even better. 

A number of factors cause runt 
pigs, Dr. Richard Luecke, agricul- 
tural chemistry department, Michi- 
gan State College, explained. He 
pointed out that poor breeding stock 
does not have the genetic ability to 
grow. Poor management which ex- 
poses animals to pests, parasites and 
weather elements also is a cause of 
runts, and disease is an important 
factor. He pointed out that it was 
far better to prevent runts than to 
try to cure them. However, the newer 
vitamins and antibiotics have been 
found to do a good job of correcting 
runtiness, he said, and he added that 
a complete feed had been found bet- 
ter than corn and supplements free- 
choice in runt feeding. 

Dr. W. W. Cravens, poultry depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, said that a good egg mash is 
one that contains all of the nutritive 
factors required by the laying hen in 
sufficient amounts. 

“We should keep in mind that in 
building an egg mash we are build- 
ing a ration for the bird during a 
relatively noncritical period in the 
bird’s life,” he said. “The most criti- 
cal periods in the life cycle of the 
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chicken are the reproductive and 
early growth periods. The laying hen 
is relatively easy to feed and it does 
no good to feed vitamins, minerals 
and proteins in amounts larger than 
are required for the hen to make 
eggs. Excessive amounts of these in- 
gredients will not harm the birds at 
all, but they may be adding an ex- 
pense to the feeder «f laying birds 
which is unnecessary.” 

For better dairying, farmers should 
start with producing better dairy 
calves, said Dr. Ernest Bechtel, re- 
search director, Larro Research 
Farm, General Mills, Inc., Detroit. 
Good breeding stock is a first re- 
quirement and a feeding program 
which starts with the unborn calf is 
very important, he said. 

Dr. Carl Huffman, dairy depart- 
ment, Michigan State College, spoke 
on unidentified factors of milk pro- 
duction. He said that there was no 
better feed for dairy cows than good 
quality legume hay and that every 
effort should be made to feed cows 
as much of it as they will eat. 

Dr. Huffman said that the science 
of dairy cow nutrition is just open- 
ing up and that the unexplored won- 
ders of the cow’s rumen offer some 
amazing possibilities. 

Clyde Hendrix, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
spoke on “The Feed Man’s Number 
One Problem.” With 60,000 new 
mouths to be fed throughout the 
world every morning, the responsibil- 
ity of the feed industry to keep 
abreast of the need for milk, meat 
and eggs is tremendous, he said. 
“Over half of the world’s population 
gets little or none of these products, 
and a good part of the remaining 
portion does not get enough of them,” 
he stated. “It is up to the feed men 
to use the wonderful tools of modern 
research that have been placed in 
their hands by the university and 
private scientists and go to work to 
feed these people.” 
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Don't Neglect Elevator 
legs—They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 

Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings Regularly, 
According to Instructions. 

Check Pulley and Cup Belt Alignment. 

Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 

Watch Drive Belt Tension. 

Clean Space Under Head Pulley Regularly. 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















Wim 1 8d UNA 








ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 





F. A. THEIS « F, J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 





























Seen the new 
rooms? ... at 


tHe SHERMAN 


Make the Sherman 

your hotel in Chicago: 

® New rooms, 
dramatically designed. 

© Fascinating 
restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
College inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Seo. 

© Handy-to- 
everything locanon. 

® Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph ond Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hort, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


8B Es g 


Chicago's 
personality 
hotel...now 
brilliantly 
restyled 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R. Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 
2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..+ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


mton, Texas 


Peat aticetiia Fendt, “ 











BAG MAKERS CE 1870 


FULTON BAG & 
COT.TON MILLS 
Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 


New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver, Los Angeles 











“Golden Loat” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 








TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
“For SUPER Results 


Lake City, Minn. 
725) USE QUAKER 
/' Ze BAKERS FLOU?-” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Machinery Manufacturers Seek 
Additional. Material Allocations 


NEW YORK—Controlled materials 
allocated to manufacturers of grain 
processing machinery for the first 
quarter of 1952 are insufficient to 
meet the required_rate of production, 
and urgent appeals for relief are be- 
ing made. 

This was pointed out this week by 
Raymond J. Walter, executive secre- 
tary of the Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn., in letters 
to government officials, association 
members, and organizations of indus- 
tries using the machinery. The mem- 
bers of the machinery association in- 
clude manufacturers of feed and flour 
milling machinery and equipment. 

Mr. Walter said that Controlled 
Materials Plan allocations of materi- 
als for the first quarter of 1952 are 
insufficient to provide machinery and 
equipment to adequately maintain the 
nation’s food supply. Manufacturers 
who must have additional allocations 
of materials in order to maintain 
necessary production were urged to 
request immediately a supplementary 
allocation by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. 

In a letter to government officials, 
the machinery manufacturers asso- 
ciation said it appears that for the 
first quarter of 1952, food processing 
machinery manufacturers will be 
manufacturing at the rate of 35 to 
40% of the required rate of produc- 
tion. It was noted that figures com- 
piled as to the needed rate of produc- 
tion are no higher than required to 
process the grain being produced. 

Prime Importance 

The letter, signed by Mr. Walter, 
also emphasized that “the grain proc- 
essing industry is of prime impor- 
tance second only to the production 
of grain on the farm, for without this 
industry, there is no bread, no meat, 
no milk, no butter, no eggs, no poul- 
try, no livable food supply.” Any 
appreciable reduction in the amounts 
of materials requested by grain proc- 
essing machinery manufacturers, the 
letter continued, will be proportion- 
ately reflected in the grain process- 
ing industry’s ability to convert grain 
into edible or usable form. 

“If our industry is to be kept in- 
tact, if the grain products of our 
farms are to be utilized, the require- 
ments of the grain processing ma- 
chinery industry for controlled ma- 
terials must be met 100% in the form 
of favorable action on its applica- 
tions for supplementary relief for the 
first quarter of 1952,” Mr. Walter 
told government officials. 

It was suggested that feed, milling 
and other associations support the 
machinery manufacturers’ appeal by 
writing to government officials con- 
cerned. 

If this action does not bring imme- 
diate relief in the form of supple- 
mental allocations for the first quar- 





RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED 
NOW FOR AFMA MEETING 


CHICAGO The Conrad Hilton 
Hotel (formerly the Stevens) here is 
accepting reservations for the 1952 
annual meeting of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. The convention 
program will be presented May 8-9, 
and the board of directors and per- 
manent committees will meet May 7. 

Requests for reservations should be 
sent to Dixon O’Brien, reservation 
manager at the Conrad Hilton. 


ter of 1952, other industry-wide ac- 
tion will be imperative, Mr. Walter 
said. 

A meeting of representatives of all 
segments of, the food processing in- 
dustry was ‘held in New York re- 
cently, with government officials 
present. It was agreed that the ques- 
tion of essentiality of food, including 
food processing machinery, has not 
been given proper recognition, and 
it was suggested that some form of 
rating plan should be set for the food 
industry, with priorities for the man- 
ufacture of necessary machinery. 

Mr. Walter said that as a result of 
this meeting, at least some addition- 
al material had been re-allocated to 
the food industry for supplemental 
relief. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. W. Feed Group 
Adds $2,000 to 


Research Grants 


MINNEAPOLIS—Another grant of 
$2,000 to the University of Minne- 
sota last week brought contributions 
toward a poultry nutrition research 
fellowship by the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. to a total of 
$10,000 over the past five years. 

The presentation of the check was 
made at the organization’s dinner 
meeting Nov. 12 at Hotel Radisson 
by Wayne Fish, Wayne Fish & Co., 
chairman of the association’s fellow- 
ship committee. 

Mr. Fish, terming the contribu- 
tion “the token of a great ideal in 
industry-education cooperation,” ex- 
pressed the hope the association 
would always be able to maintain 
its support of nutrition research. 


Association Proud 


“The feed industry has received 
a great deal of benefit from uni- 
versity research, and our association 
is proud to help maintain this work,” 
Mr. Fish said. 

Dr. H. J. Sloan, chief of the uni- 
versity’s division of poultry hus- 
bandry, who accepted the check for 
the university, complimented mem- 
bers of the group for taking an ac- 
tive interest in the university's ef- 
forts. 

Current studies include work with 
vitamin B,, for turkeys, high energy 
diets and breeder diets for turkeys, 
Dr. Sloan reported. He said it was 
hoped experiments could be conduct- 
ed soon on synthetic or “pure” diets 
to get at more fundamental facts 
of poultry nutrition. 


Sports Writer Talks 


The featured speaker at the meet- 
ing was Halsey Hall, Minneapolis 
sports writer and broadcaster, who 
provided an entertaining collection of 
sports stories and commented on Min- 
nesota football under its new coach, 
Wes Fesler. 

L. O. Hauskins, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the Christmas party 
committee, reminded members of the 
event scheduled for Dec. 14 at the 
Minneapolis Golf Club. A party equal 
to or better than the successful din- 
ner dances the past two years was 
promised by Mr. Hauskins. 

Earl Hanson, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., association vice president, 
presided in the absence of the new 
president, John W. Zipoy, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., who was unable to at- 
tend. Mr. Zipoy is serving in Wash- 
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TGRAIN SERVICE'S 
where — 








TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Toledo 
Galveston 
Houston 
Memphis 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


” 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


HA EOE RO AEN OASIS 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ington as head of the feed section 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
An appropriately-inscribed gavel to 
be presented later to Mr. Zipoy was 
shown by Mr. Fish, retiring presi- 
dent of the group. 





Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Lew Close Close 


Nov. Nov. 
1%, 24, 
-—1951—._ 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc, 36% 28% 35% 35 
Allis-Chalmers 53% 40% 49 18% 
Pfd. $3.25 107 89% 91% 971% 
Am. Cyanamid 131% 71% 110% 107% 
Pftd. 294 171 2544 257% 
A-D-M Co. 60 48% 58 555% 
Borden 52 46 50 48% 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% iM one 
Cont. Baking Co. 21% 17 18% 18% 
Pid. $5.50 99 92 93% 92% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 69 68% 
Pfd. $7 186 166% 171 171 
Cream of Wheat. 29% 25 25 25% 
Dow Chemical . 119% 77% 101% 100% 
Pid. $4 A 1ll% 100% 101% 100% 


Pfd. $3.25 2nd. 270 180% 223 227 

**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 13 

Gen, Baking Co. 12 10% =11% =%WU% 
62 


Pid 105 92 4 93 
Gen. Mills, Inc 65% 53% 55% _55 

Pf 3%, % 124% 113 116 116 

Pid. 5% 128 119 120 119 
Great A&P Tea 

Co., $5 Ptd. 131 131 ee 131 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y., 


Pid. $5 106 105% 105% 
Merck & Co. 39% 29% 31% 30% 
Pid. $3.50 101 88% 88% 88% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 35% 30% 30%, 30% 
Ptd. $7 1845% 163% 164 163% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 364% 36% 
Pfd. $4 104 95% 96%, 95% 
Proc. & Gamble 80 63% 664% 65 
Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27 28% 29% 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 30% 31% 30% 
Pid. $6 160 137% 138 137% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 88 BS RR 
St. Regis Pap. Co. 18% 11% 17% 164% 
Pfd. $4.40 96 89% 92% 92 
Std. Brands, Inc. 264% 21% 2154 21% 
Pid. $4.50 96 80% 83 80% 
tSterling Drug 416% 36% 40% 39% 
Pfd. $3.50 104% 90 95% 95% 
Sunsh, Bis., Inc. 66% 56 63% 63 
United Biscuit 
of America 35 295%, 32 32 
Pid. $4.50 109 102 104 104 
Victor Ch, Wks. 34% 26% 27% 26% 
Pid. $3.50 100% 91% 93 93 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 11% 18% 18% 
Pid. $5.50 104 97% 98% 99 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 16% 
?Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 21 22% 
?Standard Milling Co, ...... 9% 10% 


**Midwest stock market. ¢Over counter. 
tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 


Closing bid — asked prices on stocks 


not traded Novy 
Bid Asked 

Great A&P Tea Co. 120% 121% 
Hathaway Bakeries 10% 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. ot 

New York 22% 23% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 142 145 
Novadel-Agene 16% 174 
Omar, Inc. 18% 19%, 
Wagner Baking Co. 6! 6%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd.. 107 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% 5% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


Nov. Nov. 
9, 16, 
-—1951—, 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 3 3 
Pid. B : 56 46 48 48% 
Can. Food Prod. 4.60 3.00 3.95 4.00 
4 9 5% 6% 6% 
Pfd. 70 53 57 60 
Catelli Food, B 25 18 20%, 20% 
Consol. Bakeries 9 5 1% 7 
Federal Grain 17 11 15 144% 
Pfd. 244% 21% 24 23% 
Gen. Bakeries 4.10 2.30 3.30 3.25 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 102 95 95% o8 
Lake of the Woods 38 27% 3 34 
Ptd. 156 142 144 144 
Maple Leaf Mig. 19 1% gy 8% 
Ogilvie Flour 26% 2 26 26 
St. Lawrence Fi. 25 18 21 19 
Toronto Elevs. 17 11% Uu% 15% 
United Grain, A 18% 17% 18 17% 
George Weston 27 21 22 21% 
Pid. 442% 104 90 92 oly 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded 
Bid Asked 
Canadian Bakeries 11 12 


Catelli Food, A we . 2% 12% 
Inter City Bakeries ... 14 16 
Mid Pacific Grain ovares > oe 7 8 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. hae . 155 

Purity Flour F 84 9 
Purity Flour, Pfd. s 52 53 
Reliance Grain ‘ 60 1.50 


St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 119 
Woods Manufacturing 37% 40 
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NARGUS, UNIVERSITY PLAN 
RETAILER SHORT COURSES 


CHICAGO—The first short course 
for food retailers, sponsored by the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will be held March 
24-26, 1952, on the University of Chi- 
cago campus. 

The announcement was made by 
Gerard Klomp, NARGUS president, 
who also said that the University 
of Chicago is now working on a study 
of food store operating costs as the 
first research project of the jointly 
sponsored program. 

It is tentatively planned that the 
first three-day university session for 
retailers will be a general manage- 
ment program with emphasis on per- 
sonnel selection and training and on 
merchandising. 

To support these educational and 
research activities, the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers will make 
a grant of $100,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Now engaged in a 
campaign to raise funds among its 
retailer members and their suppliers, 
NARGUS already has presented the 
University of Chicago with 25% of 
the promised grant. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in September were 
up 1% from September, 1950, but 
were off 1% from August, 1951, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. 

For the first nine months of 1951, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1950, sales were up 4%. 

Inventories at the end of Septem- 
ber were up 2% from the same time 
a year earlier and up 3% from the 
end of August. 








Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Novy. 17, 1951 (000's omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 


Baltimore ...... 41 - 
Buffalo ........ 695 393 407 105 
Duluth $9 te cep 861 a . 
RAED * ow vine 2 vce 209 
Buffalo, afloat .. 218 
Chicago ....... 17 
Canals ... o* 119 

Totals .. 2,632 393 407 105 
Previous week .. 2,249 1,622 407 583 


ARE FAMOUS FOR 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR, 


Evevator A—OMAHA 


Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 
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GOOD BAKING! 


E.evator B—FrRemMont 











illing of 
Specialists in the mt 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


@ Hord Spring Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat © 
to fit every formula 


L-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEA 








@ Hord Winter Wheat 
CokeFiours © Pastry Flours 


POLIS 1, MINN. 


irs 





Millers of Occident, American Beauly and other Bakery Flours 











GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 
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PATAPSCO POSTSCRIPT—The re- 
cent death of James H. Gambrill, Jr., 
in Baltimore, stirred recollections of 
three great surnames in flour milling 
which long were associated with one 
of the oldest and most renowned of 
U.S. milling enterprises. Mr. Gam- 
brill was in the third generation of 
his family’s connection with this en- 
terprise, which was founded in 1774 
by a celebrated trio of Pennsylvania 
Quakers, the Ellicotts—Joseph, John 
and Andrew. The third surname fig- 
uring most prominently in Patapsco 
history was that of Richard G. Mac- 
gill, who as head of the company 
at its heyday three quarters of a 
century ago was described by a writ- 
er in The Northwestern Miller as 
“guiding star of that mammoth estab- 
lishment, oldest established millers 
of the country.” 

The Ellicotts had ventured into 
what was then a wilderness region 
of Maryland in search of good mil! 
sites. They found what they wanted 
about ten miles west of Baltimore 
on the Patapsco River, and there 
built two mills, the Upper and the 
Lower, first erecting a sawmill to 
provide lumber from the surrounding 
forest and then breaking the land to 
provide wheat acreage. The lumber 
also figured in building the town that 
grew up around the mills, named, of 
course, Ellicott City. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century 
Charles A. Gambrill came upon the 
scene and modernized and enlarged 
the mills under the name of the 
Charles A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., which 
the company was to be called for 
the rest of its days, save for a brief 
period at its unhappy end a quarter 
of a century or so ago when a new 
ownership (Morris Shapiro and the 
Continental Milling Co.) tried to put 
new life into it and prevent the 
threatened liquidation that neverthe- 
less proved inevitable. 


@ Leading Citizen—James H. Gam- 
brill, Jr., was described by the obitu- 
ary writer of his home town news- 
paper in Frederick, Md., as the com- 
munity’s leading citizen. He had 
reached the age of 86. It was at the 
age of 16 that he entered the flour 
milling business with his father, 
whose career was of extraordinary 
length, occupying the major portion 
of 102 years of life. After a few years 
the son left the Patapsco Mills to en- 
gage in mercantile enterprises in Ala- 
bama. Returning to Maryland in 1893 
he enlarged his business undertak- 
ings to embrace a wide variety of 
interests. During a full half of his 
most active years he also achieved 
prominence as a leader in religious, 
fraternal, agricultural and _ political 
affairs of his community and the 
State. 

At the time of his death Mr. Gam- 
brill was vice president and general 
manager of Dietrich & Gambrill, Inc., 
Operating mills in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and was president of 
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the Maryland Milling & Supply Co., 
the Garber Baking Co., the Mountain 
City Grain & Storage Co. and Glade 
Valley-Garber Co., Inc. Business in- 
terests involving his ownership or 
direction had included in past years 
the Gambrill Grain Products Co., 
the Monocacy Broadcasting Co., 
A. C. Krumm Co., the Frederick Ho- 
tel Co., the Frederick County Farm- 
ers Exchange and the Truckers Asso- 
ciation in Frederick County. His oth- 
er interests and activities were ex- 
traordinary in number and variety. 
He had been a vestryman of his 
church, chairman of the board of a 
home for the aged, member of a 
state commission for the study of 
relief and old age pensions, member 
of the board of zoning appeals, gov- 
ernor of the Frederick branch of the 
Automobile Club of Maryland, direc- 
tor of the chamber of commerce, vice 
president of the Federated Charities, 
member of the executive committee 
of the Monocacy Battlefield Assn., 
a one-time president of the Frederick 
Rotary Club, member of the rod and 
gun club and member of the Masonic 
Lodge. In former years he had been 
president of the board of education, 
president of the Associated Boards 
of Trade, member of a commission 
to reorganize the Maryland Govern- 
ment, chairman of a council of de- 
fense, member of the Maryland Board 
of State Aid and Charities, member of 
the Maryland Draft Board, chairman 
of Frederick City Park Board, mem- 
ber of a commission to revise the 
charter of Frederick, and alderman. 


@ An ardent hunter and fisherman, 
conservation of natural resources 
was one of Mr. Gambrill’s principal 
avocations. Gambrill State Park, a 
large portion of which he cleared and 
presented to the state, is named for 
him. He was long a member and 
chairman of the State Game and In- 
land Fish Commission and also of 
the Confederation of Western Mary- 
land Communities, Inc., which sought 


to preserve natural resources and 
beauty. He was a persistent advocate 
of soil conservation and forest pres- 
ervation. He urged the planting of 
trees to prevent a future decline in 
the state’s water level and recom- 
mended a memorial grove in honor 
of World War II service men and 
women. 

In 1948 Hood College, of which he 
had long served as a trustee and as 
member of the executive committee, 
rewarded his 30 years of work for 
the institution by naming its new 
gymnasium in his honor. 

In 1946, on the occasion of his 80th 
birthday, he presented a $100,000 
birthday gift from his business asso- 
ciates to Frederick Memorial Hos- 
pital to finance a wing named for 
him. 

Mr. Gambrill was an active Demo- 
crat and once ran for the state sen- 
ate—unsuccessfully. He was a Willkie 
Democrat. 

A son—James H. Gambrill ITI—is 
among the survivors, and there are 
numerous grandchildren and great 
grandchildren, but the family name 
no longer figures in the flour milling 
industry, where it achieved its earli- 
est luster. 

eee 


One of the hazards that sales man- 
agers must now take into account 
is that some policy followed today 
in the light of the best legal opinion 
may next year be reinterpreted as 
illegal. In such case the crime and 
the penalty may be _ retroactive. 
This is as though an automobile driv- 
er who took a right turn on a red 
light during a month in which this 
was permitted by current traffic reg- 
ulations, were subsequently found 
guilty for it because it was later 
ruled to be illegal. This, however, 
is in the Nothing Can Be Done 
About It Department, as many com- 
pany officials have learned.—Harold 
Fleming, in “Ten Thousand Com- 
mandments.” 


Patapsco Mills as Pictured Three Quarters of a Century Ago—Long 
Associated with the Ellicott, Macgill and Gambrill Families 
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& & & DEATH OF A POETICAL 
MILLER—An Ayr contemporary an- 
nounces the death of Mr. James Dow, 
late of the Alloway Mill, Ayrshire, 
the event having taken place at Ayr 
on the 19th ult. At his death, Mr. 
Dow was in the 78th year of his age, 
and, a native of the “land of Burns,” 
he had no small share of the poetic 
genius which distinguished the poet 
ploughman. The deceased was, to a 
great extent, self educated, and was 
possessed of a highly cultivated 
mind, keenly sympathetic with civil 
and religious liberty, of which he 
was an uncompromising advocate by 
voice and pen. He was a frequent 
contributor to the local press, and 
in 1847 he carried off the prize of- 
fered for the best poem on the mar- 
riage and arrival at Culzean castle 
of the late Marquis of Ailsa and the 
Marchioness. Mr. Dow, or, as he was 
familiarly known in the district, 
“Miller Dow,” was highly respected 
by all who knew him for his probity 
of character, high intelligence and 
genial social qualities.—Reprinted by 
The Northwestern Miller in 1877 
from the London Miller. 


eee 
THE MILL STREAM 
* 


Long trails of cistus flowers 
Creep on the rocky hill, 

And beds of strong spearmint, 
Grow round about the mill; 

And from a mountain tarn above, 
As peaceful as a dream, 

Like to a child unruly, 

Though schooled and counseled truly, 
Foams down the wild mill stream. 

The wild mill stream it dasheth 
In merriment away. 

And keeps the miller and his son 
So busy all the day! 


Into the mad mill stream 
The mountain roses fall; 
And fern and alder’s tongue 
Grow on the old mill wall. 
The tarn is on the upland moor, 
Where not a leaf doth grow; 
And through the mountain gashes, 
The merry mill stream dashes 
Down into the sea below; 
But in the quiet hollows, 
The red trout groweth prime, 
For the miller and the miller’s son 
To angle when they’ve time. 


Then fair befall the stream 
That turns the mountain mill; 

And fair befall the narrow road 
That windeth up the hill! 

And good luck to the countryman, 
And to his old gray mare, 

That upward toileth steadily, 

With meal-sacks laden heavily, 
In storm as well as fair! 

And good luck to the miller, 
And to the miller’s son; 

And ever may the mill wheel turn 
While mountain waters run. 


—Mary Howitt in 1877 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. 
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INFLATING THE INFLATION 

URING the early period of price stabilization 
D there was a sharp uptrend which was largely 
attributed, even by OPS, to hoarding psychology. 
The buying hysteria, comparatively mild, was 
founded upon a sizeable amount of fear engen- 
dered in the main by the shortage experiences of 
World War II. Inventories absorbed this buying 
spree, which came to an end when it was clear 
that the apprehensions upon which it rested were 
unwarranted. 

Inflation remained, of course, but it was not so 
dangerous as it had been pictured by alarmed 
citizens and by alarmist agents of government. It 
became increasingly obvious that the economy of 
the country could meet the situation satisfactorily 
without any major bureaucratic operation. Here 
was the supreme crisis for OPS. How could it be 
justified as a continuing process? The answer was 
easy to find. Government turned to an old device 
—if there is no crisis, make one. OPS began to 
promote the idea of scarcities to come, of inflation 
just ahead—“‘when the full force of the mobiliza- 
tion begins to take effect.” 

Now prices are moving up again. Is this the 
promised crisis, or is it an artificially stimulated 
fear? When the whole force of government pro- 
motes anxiety, anxiety there must be. 

These reflections evidently were in the minds 
of speakers at the recent annual convention of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, as they have 
been also in the minds of businessmen every- 
where on the American economic scene. Govern- 
ment scare statements, the speakers said, are 
forcing prices of foods and materials upward be- 
yond the limits that would confine them under 
normal and unrestricted marketplace influences. 

Some of the inflationary trend could be stopped, 
said G. C. Pound, president of Kraft Foods Co., 
“if we could send the Office of Price Stabilization 
home and make them leave us alone.” 

Leslie N. Perrin, president of General Mills, 
Inc., said: “The sooner we get rid of controls and 
substitute the basic controls of supply and demand, 
the better for all of us and for the economy of the 
country.” 

Clearly American business is not intimidated. 
OPS must rig up a bigger and blacker bogey. 


A RIGHT TURN—BUT NOT AN 
ABOUT-FACE 


T is a very well worn cliche to say that we have 

been following for some time in the Socialistic 
footsteps of Britain—and not very far behind. Since 
this is altogether too true, some comfort may be 
taken by us from the fact that Britain has come 
to a turn in the road that probably was leading 
directly to the main highway of Communism. We 
may assume, since we are followers, that we also 
will make the turn. But must we also assume that 
it is necessary to march right up to the same 
desperate turning point before altering direction? 
Britain, at that point, could not make an about- 
face. 

For those of our readers who think gravely 
about these things there are some important— 
though perhaps not wholly comforting—reflections 
from a Canadian observer whose views have often 
been presented in these columns. We quote with 
thanks from this observer, H. G. L. Strange of the 
Searle Grain Co.: 

“The Labor-Socialist government in Britain en- 
thusiastically nationalized a number of industries: 
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coal, electricity, gas and transportation; and took 
the preliminary steps to nationalize Britain’s great 
iron and steel industries. All this was based on 
the Socialistic assumption that if these industries 
were taken away from private enterprise, and 
from what the Socialist calls the ‘evil selfish grasp 
of capitalism,’ workers, becoming part owners of 
those industries, would wholeheartedly put forth 
increased efforts: that more coal would be dug, 
that transportation would become much more effi- 
cient, and that costs of production and so prices 
would fall. In short that a new golden age would 
be in the making. 

“Socialists themselves, however, have been 
startled to find that none of these brave hopes 
matured. The price of coal went up, coal miners 
week by week deserted the coal mines for other 
occupations; transportation rates increased and 
the service on buses and trains became poorer 
than ever before; electrical service has been periodi- 
cally cut off, much to the annoyance and despair 
of industries and housewives; and workers have 
been no more inclined to work since the state has 
been their employer than they were when private 
enterprise owned and managed the industries. And 
so it is obvious that the claims of the Labor gov- 
ernment, that the country would advance in wealth 
and happiness under Socialism, have been com- 
pletely discredited. 

“Socialists take great pride in telling us that 
people in the lower income groups are better off 
under Socialism than they were before, because 
of free welfare services, and grants and state 
subsidies. But this additional welfare, enjoyed by 
certain groups, it is now seen, was not earned 
by greater production, but was merely taken by 
high taxes out of the pockets of those who were 
earning higher incomes, and who had accumulated 
wealth and savings by their thrift. It is obvious, 
however, that taxes have reached their utmost 
limit, and that the bottom of the barrel of savings 
and accumulated wealth is being scraped, and that 
therefore so-called free grants and subsidies if 
continued would have to be paid by direct and 
indirect taxation imposed upon those who actually 
receive these welfare benefits. In other words, 
that people would be required to take money out 
of one pocket, and pass it to the government which, 
after paying its administrative expenses, would 
pass the residue left back to the people’s other 
pocket in the form of services, grants and subsi- 
dies. 

“The people of Britain, under Socialism, it is 
now seen, for some time have been living beyond 
their means, as is shown by the fact that the 
quantity and value of imports into Britain con- 
siderably exceeds Britain's exports, and so has led 
to a dwindling of Britain’s stores of gold, and of 
American and Canadian dollars which support the 
pound sterling; and so the pound has declined in 
value on international markets. 

“It can be said, then, that Socialism, judging by 
the results in Australia, New Zealand, and now 
in Britain, has disenchanted the people, repressed 
their spirit and dampened their enthusiasm, and by 
extremely high taxation and oppressive regula- 
tions has curtailed the initiative and inventive 
powers of Britain’s citizens, and so has reduced 
the general wealth of the whole country.” 
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DEBUNKING FOOD FADDISM 


IR every action there is an opposite reaction. 
This old law of physics comes to min, as the 
gathering forces of sound nutritional knowledge 
and judgment strike back at food faddism. Unfor- 
tunately the two forces are not yet equal— 
faddist action still overpowers intelligent reaction, 
which for too long has been content to rely upon 
its inertia. But the push of these opposing forces 
is becoming more and more pronounced, and the 
nutritional crackpot is meeting with ever-increas- 
ing resistance. 


One of the most satisfying evidences of rebel- 
lion against the current high tide of dietetic folly 
and chicanery is an article in the December 
Woman’s Home Companion entitled “Don’t Fall 
for Food Fads.” In it Arthur D. Morse, the 
author, right manfully debunks the claims food 
faddists made for wheat germ, blackstrap mo- 
lasses, yogurt and other so-called “wonder foods.” 
He warns that the aim of most food faddists is 
not promotion of health for others but of profit for 
themselves. Specific reference is made to one of 
the worst of the current offenders, Gayelord 
Hauser, author of that infamous best-seller, “Look 
Younger, Live Longer,” in which he declares 
roundly that any one of his five pet wonder foods, 
blackstrap molasses, yogurt, wheat germ, brewers’ 
yeast and powdered skim milk, “can probably add 
five youthful years” to the life of anyone who will 
consume them (a postcard brings his price list). 

One by one Mr. Morse exposes the misrepre- 
sentation or fraud involved in exploitation of 
popular superstitions concerning the magic im- 
puted to certain of the more picturesque edibles— 
most of which lie in the vague crackpot category 
of “natural” foods. 

Reputable nutritionists have assured Mr. Morse 
that “there’s nothing new about the exaggerated 
claims for blackstrap.” Crude molasses has long 
been the subject of folk myths. Practitioners of 
the occult have pronounced it a cure for cancer, 
tuberculosis, heart trouble, constipation, paralytic 
strokes and other afflictions. Not that it's entirely 
worthless—it’s good for cattle. 

Balkan tribesmen, lacking refrigerators, fer- 
ment whole milk at high temperatures by a proc- 
ess involving several kinds of bacteria and foreign 
matter that really shouldn't be mentioned. The 
result is a white custardlike preparation that has 
a nutritional value no greater than the milk 
from which it is made. This is yogurt. 

As for wheat germ—perhaps the most appeal- 
ing of Mr. Hauser’s magic five—there’s nothing 
wrong with it (so says Dr. Charles Glen King of 
the Nutrition Foundation) except that it isn’t at all 
necessary for those who have a normal diet. And 
neither are brewers’ yeast and powdered skim 
milk. They are fine, in their proper place, but 
there’s simply nothing miraculous about them. 

The phoniest (and most effective) food crank 
campaign, says Mr. Morse, is the one that has 
been waged for the past century or so against 
white bread. Here the author puts enrichment 
and bleaching in their proper places. He presents 
the miller and the baker as beneficent restorers 
rather than fiendish robbers, and discloses to 
agitated housewives that they need not fear canine 
hysterics from the chemicals used to insure bread 
the whiteness 97% of them prefer. 

Laboratory rats come in for their share of the 
debunking—particularly the ones at Cornell Uni- 
versity—but there are bigger tails than theirs at 
the nutritional rat holes, and it is a pleasure to 
see some of them meet the sharp edge of an 
honest journalistic carving knife. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has outlined the 
prospective 1952 supply situation for 
insecticides, fungicides and herbicides 
(weed killers). The situation indi- 
cates that farmers could help avert 
possible bottlenecks in supplies of 
these necessary materials by buying 
some part of their estimated require- 
ments now and through continued 
orderly purchases in advance of ac- 
tual needs. 

The manufacture and distribution 
of the large quantities of insecticides, 
fungicides and herbicides required for 
agricultural production cannot be ac- 
complished in the relatively few 
weeks before and during the growing 
season, the USDA says. This has be- 
come a year-round job which is de- 
pendent upon forward planning by 
the farmers. Although production ca- 
pacity is generally adequate, storage 
tacilities will not accommodate the 
quantities of pesticides being made, 
and this situation threatens to ham- 
per continued manufacturing at an 
inopportune time. 

Shortages of the chemicals and 
metals used in the manufacture of 
insecticides and fungicides are be- 
coming more acute as the defense 
effort expands. Shortages of sulfur, 
copper and lead already exist. Alter- 
nate materials will have to be used 
to extend supplies of pesticides using 
these basic materials if farmers’ re- 
quirements are to be filled in 1952. 


Orderly Purchases 

Orderly purchases of at least part 
of the 1952 needs of fungicides, in- 
secticides and herbicides by farmers 
now, coupled with careful storage 
until time of use, could help prevent 
the danger of short supplies which 
might come with increased competi- 
tion for scarce chemicals and metals 
later. Obviously, such action would 
reduce the pressure of manufactur- 
ers’ storage stocks against further 
production and would help prevent 
sudden unmanageable strains on ship- 
ping and storage during the growing 
season. 

A summary of the 1952 outlook for 
major insecticides, fungicides and 
herbicides follows: 

Production of chlorine and benzene, 
raw materials for synthetic organic 
pesticides such as DDT, benzene hexa- 
chloride and 2,4-D, is expected to 
be adequate in 1952 although this is 
by no means certain. 

Copper fungicides now appear ade- 
quate, but shortages of metallic cop- 
per may cause difficulties when de- 
mand for the product becomes active. 
Lead arsenate manufacturers have 
been unable to obtain more than a 
fraction of their needs of lead to date. 

Due to the world-wide shortage, 
supplies of sulfur for insecticides and 
fungicides are expected to be less in 
1952 than in 1951. To conserve sup- 
plies, sulfur should be used only when 
it is specifically required and when 
no alternate material is available. 

Increased production of alternate 
materials such as dithiocarbamate 
fungicides for plant diseases, and 
parathion, tetraethyl, pyrophosphate 
and various trade-name products 
which can be used as miticides should 
help alleviate the sulfur and copper 
shortages. 

Grain Fumigants 

Grain fumigants are expected to 
continue scarce in 1952. Carbon tet- 
rachloride and carbon disulfide are 
not being produced in quantities suf- 
ficient for both agricultural and in- 
dustrial demands. Users of grain 
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USDA Sees Short 1952 Supply 


of Insecticides and Fungicides 


fumigants who have a choice, should 
consider use of mixtures containing 
ethylene dichloride with a lesser pro- 
portion of carbon tetrachloride and 
no carbon disulfide. 

Continuation of the trend from 
dusts to liquids for spraying cotton 
will add to demand for steel contain- 
ers. Every possible effort should be 
made to obtain maximum re-use of 
metal drums where it is feasible. Un- 
der no circumstances should drums 
used for weed killers be re-used for 
insecticides and fungicides. 

Meanwhile, emphasis on good man- 
agement practices such as planting re- 
sistant varieties, planting at the prop- 
er time, maintenance of soil fertil- 
ity, destruction of host crops or con- 
trol of pests on them and similar 
measure which reduce need for insec- 
ticides and fungicides should be con- 
tinued. Slight changes in the weather 
and growing conditions can cause un- 
expectedly serious pest infestations 
and convert an apparently favorable 
outlook for insecticides, fungicides 
and herbicides into one of acute 
shortages before the end of the crop 
year. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Michigan Feed Men 
Schedule Elevator 
Employee Schools 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — “Sales 
and Service” will be the theme of a 
series of elevator employee training 
schools being held during December 
by the Michigan Associated Feed 
Men. 

The one-day conferences will be 
held at Harris Hotel, Kalamazoo, 
Dec. 3; Hayes Hotel, Jackson, Dec. 4; 
Zehnders, Frankenmuth, Dec. 6, and 
Rowe Hotel, Grand Rapids, Dec. 7. 

The conferences, which will start 
at 10 a.m., will include these speak- 
ers and topics: 

Charles Force, Little Bros., “Your 
Job as Feed Employee”; Robert 
Zinn, Allied Mills, Inc., “Selling a 
Service’; Charles Irwin, Michigan 


State College, “Talking Makes 
Sales”; Al Oliver, Michigan State 
College, “Simplified Feed Display”; 
E. C. Holcomb, Kellogg Sales Co., 
“Barnyard Selling,” and Al Kovats, 
McMillen Feed Mills, “Why Sales 
Are Made.” 

According to en association bulle- 
tin, the school is a work meeting, 
packed full of information, and there 
is “no time to play.” 
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BORDEN FIRM OBSERVES 
FOUNDER’S ANNIVERSARY 


NEW YORK—The Borden Co. Nov. 
9 observed the 150th anniversary of 
the birth of Gail Borden, frontier 
American, inventor and father of the 
modern dairy industry. Mr. Borden 
paved the way for large-scale process- 
ing of milk in his invention of con- 
densed milk in 1853. 

On winning U.S. and British pat- 
ents in 1856, he opened his first con- 
densed milk factory in Connecticut, 
forming a partnership with Jeremiah 
Milbank, the New York banker who 
financed what is today the Borden Co. 

The first horse and wagon route 
was established in New York in 1858 
but the first fresh milk route was not 
established in New York until a year 
after Gail Borden's death in 1874. The 
company gradually expanded into 
other fields, adding specialized prod- 
ucts for the food, pharmaceutical and 
feed industries, and Gail Borden's in- 
ventiveness and adamant demands for 
sanitation in milk production both on 
the farm and in his plants were per- 
petuated by the company he founded. 

Today the Borden Co. sells $631 
million worth of goods, employs more 
than 31,000 employees and pays divi- 
dends to more than 51,000 stockhold- 
ers. It operates businesses in some 
700 communities throughout the U.S. 
and Canada and offers more than 
175 products. 
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OHIO FIRM SOLD 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO—The Hook- 
Aston Milling Co., one of this city’s 
oldest business firms, has been sold, 
and hereafter will be known as Farm 
Supply Center, Inc. Mrs. Bertha Ellis, 
who has managed the milling com- 

pany since 1921, has retired. 





ARBA PLANNING GROUP—Pictured above are members of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America and their allied aides as they take first steps in 
carrying out the theme of the 1952 ARBA convention, “Plan to Do in 1952!” 
(See emblem below.) Meeting in Washington, D.C., where the annual conven- 
tion will be held March 16-19, 1952, at the Shoreham Hotel, the planning 


committee consists of the following members: 


Seated, Clement Maggia; 


Charles Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, convention co-chairman; E. Erick Birk, 
Willie’s Pastry Shop, convention co-chairman, and president of the Retail 


Bakers Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Inc., August. 
W. Nevland, Jr., Neviand’s 
Bakery, budget and finance 
chairman; Anthony C. Mo- 
zynski, Falls Church (Va.) 
Bakery. Standing, Richard 
F. Wilkins, assistant to Mr. 
Quinlan; William A. Quin- 
lan, ARBA general counsel; 


Ralph Fagaly, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Albert Pleus, 
Standard Brands, Inc., con- 
vention publicity chairman; 
)} Carl Carlsen, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; Harry 
Mayer, Sheridan Bakery; 
Bernard Anner, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Wal- 
ter Clissold, Bakers Helper. 
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Use of Oats 5% 
Above Last Year 
in First Quarter 


Stocks of oats on Oct. 1 at 1,225 
million bushels, while slightly below a 
year ago, were somewhat above aver- 
age, the Production and Marketing 
Administration points out in its quar- 
terly oat market summary. ‘Sup- 
plies were swelled considerably by 
heavy imports from Canada. 

Disappearance of oats the first 
three months of the 1951-52 season 
was 5% above last year, reflecting in 
part the increase in livestock num- 
bers. With a good demand, oats prices 
the first four months of the season 
averaged 78¢ bu. at the farm or 
about 5¢ above the same months last 
year 

Disappearance of oats, July through 
September, totaled 464 million bushels 
this year, compared with 442 million 
last year and 436 million bushels the 
10-year (1940-49) average. Exports of 
oats continue small and totaled less 
than a half million bushels the first 
three months of the season. Around 
448 million bushels of oats were fed 
the first quarter. While this was not 
a record, it was well above last year 
or the 10-year average. Disappear- 
ance of oats per grain-consuming ani- 
mal unit the first quarter was 2.5 bu., 
compared with 2.4 last year, 2.7 two 
years ago and 2.5 the 10-year average. 


Farm Stocks Smaller 


With smaller domestic supplies and 
larger disappearance, stocks of oats 
October 1 totaled about 20 million 
less than a year ago. Farm stocks, 
estimated at 1,143 million bushels 
this October, compare with 1,169 mil- 
lion on farms a year ago and 1,059 
million the 10-year Oct. 1 average. 
Terminal stocks amounted to 33 mil- 
lion bushels or about 11 million more 
than a year ago. Stocks of oats at 
country elevators totaled 49 million 
bushels this October which was 7 
million less than on October 1, 1950. 

Domestic supplies have been in- 
creased by heavy imports amounting 
to over 18 million bushels the first 
three months of the season. With the 
exception of 1943 these were the 
largest of record and were five times 
those of last year. These imports, 
mainly from Canada, included nearly 
3 million into New England, 8 million 
at Buffalo, 5.7 million at Chicago and 
% million into Ohio. 

With increased feeding and a good 
demand, oats prices thus far this 
season have averaged well above last 
season. Prices at the principal mar- 
kets have advanced from an average 
of 87¢ bu. in July to 95¢ in October, 
compared with a decline from 87¢ in 
July, 1950, to 81¢ the following Oc- 
tober. With prices above the loan 
rate, farmers placed less than 5-mil- 
lion bushels of 1951 oats under the 
price support program through Sep- 
tember 30. The 1952 oats crop will be 
supported at a national average of 
78¢ bu. 

No. 2 Canadian western oats, basis 
in store at Ft. William or Port Ar- 
thur, advanced from a weekly aver- 
age price of 735%¢ bu. in U.S. cur- 
rency the first week in July to 93%¢ 
the last week in October. No. 2 white 
oats at Minneapolis averaged 75¢ bu. 
and 91.1¢, respectively for these 
weeks. 

World production of oats in 1951, 
estimated by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations at 4,305. mil- 
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OBINSON 
Milling Co 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 








@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.8.A 


Manofacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks IKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Bearditoun Mills” 


BEAROSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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lion bushels, is a little above the 4,210 
million produced in 1950, but below 
the prewar average of 4,365 million 
bushels. The bulk of the increase 
over last year’s is in Europe and the 
Soviet Union. The Canadian oats crop 
is estimated at 493 million bushels, 
73 million above last year and the 
largest since 1944. Carryover stocks 
of oats in Canada totaled 93.2 million 
bushels Aug. 1, 1951, as against 44.9 
million on Aug. 1, 1950. 
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Over 500 Attend 
Animal Nutrition 


Conference in Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHTO—Between 500 
and 600 feed men, representatives of 
allied trades, farm managers and 
scientists from eight states came to 
Ohio State University Nov. 8-9 for 
the 12th annual Ohio Animal Nutri- 
tion Conference. 

Thirteen livestock and poultry sci- 
entists presented the latest informa- 
tion on nutritional research devel- 
oped from feeding experiments on 
swine, dairy cattle and chickens. The 
feed situation was described by Wal- 
ter C. Berger, president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chi- 
cago. 

Wilbur Bruner, extension econo- 
mist in livestock marketing, Ohio 
State University, opened the confer- 
ence. 

Lecturing on vitamin By and anti- 
biotic supplements in rations for 
growing and fattening pigs, W. L. 
Robison, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, said different theories 
have been advanced as to why anti- 
biotic is beneficial. Among them is 
the stimulation of hormone activity. 
A more commonly accepted one is 
that it reduces the number of harm- 
ful micro-organisms and thereby en- 
courages the development of helpful 
micro-organisms in the intestinal 
tract. 

The place of animal protein in 
modern rations was described by Dr. 
O. H. M. Wilder, American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation; Chicago. 

Dr. A. L. Moxon, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, discussed trace 
minerals in animal feeding. 

Much attention has been given by 
Tesearch workers to the problem of 
how to substitute for whole milk in 
the ration of the calf between birth 
and the development of the rumen, 
according to Dr. J. W. Hibbs, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Dr. W. J. Tyznik, department of 
animal science, Ohio State University, 
discussed the effect of roughage in- 
take on the fat content of milk. 

Dr. N. N. Allen, professor of dairy 
science, University of Wisconsin, ex- 
plained how the dairy feeding pro- 
gram should be fitted to the roughage 
supply. 

Dr. A. R. Winter, department of 
poultry science, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Feeding the Laying 
and Breeding Flock for Maximum 
Results.” 

The widespread use of antibiotics 
and vitamin B, in practical rations 
has made it possible to successfully 
raise poultry and swine on an all- 
plant diet, said Dr. O. G. Bentley, 
department of animal science, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

J. R. Redditt, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, predicted that if the present 
rate of increase continues, broiler 
production will reach one billion an- 
nually by 1953. 

Dr. T. S. Sutton, department of 
animal science, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, closed the conference with a 
discussion on trends in f g prac- 
tice. ; 








Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with eee 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 





THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON +» KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 


GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
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Canadian Comment. .. ny George E. Swarbreck 


WHEAT GRADES ASSESSED — 
While reports from the Board of 
Grain Commissioners indicate that as 
much as 70% of the current crop will 
grades Nos. 3 and 4 with Nos. 1 and 2 
working out at less than 1% and 7% 
respectively, officials maintain that 
the wheat will undoubtedly maintain 
the reputation of Canadian grades. 

Last year much of the wheat grad- 
ed No. 4 was damaged by frost, but 
the current supplies appear to be of 
better millable quality. This is fur- 
ther evidenced by the report that 
the quality gap between No. 4 and 
No. 5 is wide, the latter being offi- 
cially described as “considerably 
poorer.” 

No. 5 is not looked upon as a mill- 
able grade in Canada but, neverthe- 
less, there is some demand for it, and 
for the flour milled therefrom, in 
many importing countries where the 
provision of high quality stocks is 
not considered a necessity. Currently, 
No. 5 is being used as part of the 
grist in several European countries 
under government direction, Britain 
and Holland being notable on the 
list. This is unusual and stems from 
the acute shortage of top grade 
wheat in eastern Canada. Attempts to 
world. 

At the present time there appears 
to be a temporary shortage of No. 5 
wheat in eastern Canada. Attemps to 
obtain supplies to fill a flour order 
from the Middle East have met with 
no response from the Wheat Board, 
and the delay is attributed to the 
transportation snarl which has forced 
the authorities to concentrate on the 
shipment of top quality wheat to 
meet export commitments and to 
build up stocks of better grades for 
the use of the eastern Canadian mills. 

& 

FARMERS COMPLAIN — Whenever 
flour traders gather the subject of 
government control is bound to be in 
the forefront for private discussion. 
Occasionally it has been hinted that 
the Canadian Wheat Board appears 
to favor overseas wheat buyers in- 
stead of the millers in disposing of 
the best grades of wheat. Observers 
stress that it was Canadian flour 
which first proved to overseas buyers 
the excellent quality of prairie wheat 
and it was because of the demand 
thus created that importers insist on 
top grades. 

But the millers, too, receive de- 
mands for top grade flour and, while 
in normal years no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in fulfilling all demands, 
crop losses, such as experienced in 
the last two years, complicate the 
situation. Nevertheless, the millers 
fight hard for their supplies although 
many of them are in the hands of 
the wheat board in the makeup of the 
grist. 

However, it appears that the farm- 
ers think differently. J. L. Phelps, an 
agricultural union leader in Saskat- 
chewan, told the wheat board com- 
missioners during a recent meeting 
that his members objected to the 
Canadian flour mills getting the 
“cream” of the wheat crop with 
only the average being shipped for 
export. He claimed that the mills 
buying by sample obtained most of 
the best wheat from the high protein 
districts of the west. “And they are 
getting it at International Wheat 
Agreement prices,” he added. 

The flour millers have contributed 


towards the prosperity of the western 
farmers because it is through their 
efforts that lucrative foreign markets 
have been secured. The demand for 
high protein flour, in both home and 
foreign markets, is growing, but the 
millers can hardly be blamed for the 
IWA price or for their efforts to 
maintain the quality of their product 
at a time when competition from 
other exporting countries is so in- 
tense. It might be more understand- 
able if Mr. Phelps complained that 
the millers, without whose sales pro- 
motion efforts there would be a 
smaller demand for western wheat, 
were being penalized to give an ad- 
vantage to the overseas buyers of 
wheat. 
& 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS —In 1949-50 
Montreal retained its position as top 
grain shipment port to overseas des- 
tinations with a total offtake of 67,- 
819,128 bu. with Vancouver and New 
Westminster a close second with 62,- 
651,440 bu. An amount of 217,220 bu. 
was shipped direct from the Lake- 
head and six other ports assisted in 
sending a total of 172,915,357 bu. to 
importing countries. 


NEW METHODS TO CURB DAM- 
AGE—Western wheat farmers will 
have to change their seeding and 
harvesting methods if they want to 
avoid damage due to adverse weather 
conditions. Losses in the past two 
years have been heavy, and both gov- 
ernment and private organizations 
are now experimenting in the hope 
of finding a cure. Speaking in the 
House of Commons, James G. Gar- 
diner, agricultural minister, pointed 
out that years ago the prairie farm- 
ers were losing a big proportion of 
their crops to frost and snow. Efforts 
were made to find a wheat that would 
ripen 10 days earlier, and experimen- 
tal farms eventually provided what 
has become known as Marquis wheat. 

However, Mr. Gardiner added, seed- 


ing and harvesting methods have 
largely eliminated the advantages 
provided by early ripening. Late seed- 
ings were not due entirely to the 
weather but were partly due to the 
type of equipment used. Under cer- 
tain weather conditions a tractor was 
not practicable. Machinery com- 
panies, Mr. Gardiner said, are already 
experimenting on equipment that will 
enable farmers to get their crops 
seeded as early as possible. 
e 


BAKERIES NET DROPS—Special 
legal and other charges in connection 
with the defense of an action under 
the restraint of trade provisions of 
the criminal code amounting to $36,- 
123 were mentioned in the annual 
report of Canadian Bakeries, Ltd. 
R. W. Ward, the company’s president, 
reported that the net profit had been 
sliced from $171,257 in 1950 to $140,- 
819 for the year ended Aug. 31, 1951. 
Total income, however, was $553,493 
as against $529,671. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
SCORE GOVERNMENT 
MARKETING CONTROL 


TORONTO — Complaints that the 
continued control of the wheat trade, 
exerted by -the government through 
the Canadian Wheat Board, is an im- 
pediment to any expansion of over- 
seas trade in wheat and flour were 
aired by members of the Canadian 
Exporters Assn. at their annual con- 
vention in Toronto Nov. 12-13. 

A call was made for the abolition 
of state marketing and a return to 
the more effective open market sys- 
tem of trading. The granting of free- 
dom to the grain and flour trade, ob- 
servers feel, would open the way for 
the gradual decontrol in other spheres 
of trade which are currently bogged 
down by government interference. 

The meeting was attended by a 
number of grain and flour men who 
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have a vital interest in the mainte- 
nance and expansion of foreign mar- 
kets. The inflexible sales policy spon- 
sored by the government was alleged 
to be the means of losing many valu- 
able customers for the Canadian ex- 
port trade in wheat and flour. 

Government marketing control of 
wheat was imposed as a war measure 
in 1943 and was expanded to include 
oats and barley in 1948. In framing 
the resolution calling for relief it 
was pointed out that the pricing sys- 
tem formerly used in Canada, and 
which reflected supply and demand 
and brought forward the grains and 
grades required by foreign customers 
speedily and efficiently, had been dis- 
placed by a host of arbitrary de- 
crees covering shipment, delivery and 
sale. This system has failed to bring 
grain into marketable positions thus 
causing the shrinkage in markets, it 
was charged. 


Favored Customers 

It was alleged that overseas gov- 
ernments subscribing to the system 
of bulk buying, such as the U.K., 
India and South Africa, had become 
favored customers of the Canadian 
Wheat Board under its sales and 
shipping program, with a consequent 
discrimination against other coun- 
tries buying wheat and flour require- 
ments through private channels. Ad- 
ditionally, the present Canadian sales 
method, compared with that of com- 
peting exporting countries, was un- 
suited to meet the conditions of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Low agreement prices, it was stat- 
ed, had encouraged overseas custom- 
ers to make forward purchases be- 
yond their needs and to make those 
purchases from Canada’s competitors 
who are prepared to accept bids for 
forward delivery. The government 
sales agency was accused of refusing 
to make forward contracts except 
through government bulk buying rep- 
resentatives. As a direct result, the 
Canadian trade lost markets. 

Accordingly, it was resolved that 
the government and the grain pro- 
ducers of Canada give immediate 
consideration to the impact of these 
conditions so that’ corrective meas- 
ures could be taken before irrepar- 
able injury is done to the export 
trade in grain and grain products. 








Overseas Newsnot es ... ay re Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


SPAIN STILL IMPORTER—AI- 
though officials claimed that the 
Spanish harvest this year was suffi- 
cient to cover the domestic require- 
ment for the current crop year there 
is no likelihood of imports being sus- 
pended, according to informed trade 
sources. It is confidently expected 
that the whole of the International 
Wheat Agreement quota, set at 4,- 
373,000 bu. for 1951-52, will be taken 
up although no sales had been re- 
corded by the wheat council up to 
Nov. 9. The authorities are faced 
with the necessity of repaying about 
2 million bushels to countries which 
provided wheat on a loan basis to 
help maintain supplies before the 
gathering of harvest. 

Wheat is usually bought through 
official channels but traders report 
that there is a possibility of private 
importers being used to a greater ex- 
tent in the future. 

Spain is not normally a buyer of 
flour although last summer a supply 
was bought from France as an emer- 


gency measure until the home wheat 
crop was available. Because of the 
scarcity of wheat the milling indus- 
try has been working at 28% of ca- 
pacity and the existing plants can 
take care of all requirements. A short 
time ago the government issued an 
order prohibiting the construction of 
new mills or the provision of in- 
creased capacity at existing plants. 

The inability of the authorities to 
provide foreign currency for purchas- 
ing milling machinery to replace ob- 
solete equipment has led to a con- 
siderable reduction in efficiency, al- 
though the use of locally manufac- 
tured machines has helped keep the 
mills running. Nevertheless, observ- 
ers consider that within the next 
few years something will have to be 
done to improve mills, and this could 
only be done by purchasing machin- 
ery abroad. 

* 


GERMAN MILLS CONTROL—Legis- 
lation aimed at tightening the con- 
trol on the German flour milling in- 


dustry has been tabled by the fed- 
eral government. A newly introduced 
bill provides machinery for regulat- 
ing the activities of the Flour Milling 
Board which carries out duties en- 
trusted to it by the minister of food 
and agriculture. The board is not al- 
lowed to engage in business of any 
sort, its activities being strictly con- 
fined to administrative matters. 
@ 


FRENCH DOLLAR CRISIS—France 
is suffering from a dollar crisis of 
greater seriousness than that con- 
fronting Britain. The situation means 
that the hopes expressed by traders 
that France would be a buyer of flour 
in North American markets for ship- 
ment to overseas possessions have 
been dimmed. The deal will be con- 
fined to grain from U.S. sources. 
French milling capacity is adequate 
to cover all requirements, and the 
flour part of the deal would have 
been limited to an amount sufficient 
to tide over the emergency until 
the French millers could start grind- 
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ing imported supplies. France was a 
prolific seller of wheat products in 
the 1950-51 crop year, instructions 
having been given that at least one 
third of the total exports of wheat, 
assessed at 900,000 metric tons, must 
be in the form of flour. 
e 


JUTE GROWING PLANNED—The 
British government is sponsoring a 
plan for the growing of jute in Brit- 
ish Guiana. A mission headed by an 


official of the Jute Grade Assn. has 


reported favorably upon the pros- 
pects, and work on a large scale ex- 
perimental patch is to begin at once. 
af 

ARGENTINA DIFFICULTIES — A 
cutback in the wheat crop in Argen- 
tina, attributed to reduced acreage 
coupled with the effects of drouth, 
is causing difficulties. The crop, as- 
sessed at 3.5 million metric tons, is 
barely sufficient to cover domestic 
requirements, and there will be no 
surplus available for export. Flour 
consumption has increased by more 
than 200,000 tons since 1945 because 
of an increase in population bolstered 
by an immigration policy. 


Mill stocks are sufficient to last 
until early 1952, but there are no 
old crop reserves in any quantity. 


Traders are debating the possibility 
of a hike in the extraction rate from 
the prevailing 75% to 80% while an 
unconfirmed rumor indicates that the 
government is considering importing 
wheat and flour in 1952. While the 
possibility is discounted by observ- 
ers, the position is sufficiently seri- 
ous to warrant some attention. 

Meanwhile, the government finds 
itself confronted by increasing eco- 
nomic difficulties. In addition to the 
lack of exportable surpluses of wheat 
and corn, the raising of the extrac- 
tion rate will mean a cutback in for- 
eign sales of millfeed, an important 
segment of Argentine trade. Wheat 
markets in Brazil, Peru, Bolivia and 
Chile already have been lost to Can- 
ada or the U.S. Another crop failure 
would mean that wheat and flour im- 
ports would be certain. 
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Maple Leaf Offers 
Share Exchange to 
Purity Stockholders 


TORONTO The common stock- 
holders in Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., 
are being offered a share exchange 
by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
Both firms have their headquarters 
in Toronto and have extensive mill- 
ing facilities throughout Canada. 


The agents for Maple Leaf have 
offered the common stockholders of 
Purity 12 preference shares and one 


common share for each two common 
shares in Purity. The offer, which has 
not been extended to the preference 


shareholders in Purity, expires Dec. 
17, 1951. David I. Walker, president 
of Purity, states that the directors of 
his company consider the offer to be 
fair and advantageous and he added 
that one large holder has already in- 
dicated his acceptance. 

Maple Leaf preferred has been re- 
cently quoted at 85¢ a share bid while 
its common has sold at $8.50. Purity 
Flour Mills common has sold at $9 
a share. 

Earlier this year the directors of 
Maple Leaf announced the creation 
of 8 million shares of $1 par preferred 
stock, and it was stated that a divi- 
dend of this preferred stock would 
be paid to shareholders on the basis 
of 13 preference shares for each com- 
mon stock held at the time of the an- 
nouncement. 
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Heavy Movements 
of Grain Slated 


for Buffalo Port 


BUFFALO—Heavy movements of 
grain from the Upper Lake ports are 
scheduled for Buffalo all this week 
according to advices of the handlers 
of lake grain shipments. Four vessels 
holding approximately 1,200,000 bu. 
grain are in the process of being un- 
loaded while it is reported that there 
are at least 17 more scheduled to ar- 
rive here with approximately 4 mil- 
lion bushels aboard. 

Some of these vessels are former 
ore carriers that were unable to load 
ore cargoes because of the sudden 
freeze-up. Instead of risking a tem- 
porary tie up while the ore is being 
put in condition to load the steam- 
ers, they switched to the grain car- 
rying business. Grain storage people 
consider this one of the luckiest 
breaks they have experienced in a 
long while, especially with such a 
tight condition existing in the grain 
charter situation. 

Also enroute to this port are five 
vessels loaded with grain to be held 
here for winter storage. With the ar- 
rival of these five vessels the total 
of grain storage boats will rise to 11 
ships, Earlier estimates released by 
port authorities gave the impression 
that there would be a very consider- 
able number of boats that would tie 
up here with storage grain for the 
winter months, but now reports are 
current that they are expecting not 
in excess of 28 to 30 vessels will enter 
the local storage fleet. 

Fears by the boat owners that their 
vessels are liable to be blocked from 
early departure from this port by 
spring ice conditions, as well as the 
failure of Congress at its last session 
to order a large ice breaker to be 
located on a permanent winter basis 
here, no doubt influenced their de- 
cisions. 

A cold winter with thick ice on the 
lower lakes usually means a late 
opening of this port for the west- 
bound voyage of boats. With the 
prevailing flow of the loosened ice to- 
wards this port, generally a heavy 
field prevails which necessitates the 
use of a large ice breaking vessel or 
the alternative of empty vessels try- 
ing to buck their way through the 
ice fields to get into open waters of 
the lake proper. 
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FLOUR, WHEAT EXPORTS 
TOTAL 8,700,000 BUSHELS 
WINNIPEG—Flour accounted for 

only a small amount of the Canadian 

wheat and flour exports recorded for 
the past week, amounting to only 

650,000 bu. of the more than 8,700,000 

bu. sold. International Wheat Agree- 

ment countries taking 471,000 bu. 
flour included the U.K., Philippines, 

Belgian Congo, British Guiana, 

Venezuela and Gibraltar. Class 2 sales 

amounted to only 178,000 bu., which 
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went to Lebanon, Philippines, Nicara- 
gua, El Salvador and Guatemala. 

More than 8 million bushels of 
wheat were reported sold for export, 
with IWA countries taking approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 of this amount. In 
the latter category, the U.K. was the 
best buyer, with 3,863,000 bu. Bel- 
gium was next with 1,113,000, Ire- 
land 432,000, Brazil 384,000, the 
Netherlands 356,000, Switzerland 
328,000 and Costa Rica 12,000. 

Germany was ‘he best buyer of 
Class 2 wheat, taking 515,000 bu. of 
the almost 1,600,000 bu. total. Chile 
was next, with 367,000, Lebanon 362,- 
000, Sweden 328,000, Switzerland 
157,000, Japan 126,000, Belgium 121,- 
000, Ireland 94,000 and Colombia 
25,000. 
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Varied Program 
Presented at Feed 
Meeting in Oklahoma 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Dr. Louis 
E. Hawkins, vice director of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, set the theme for the third an- 
nual Oklahoma Formula Feed Con- 
ference at the opening session, when 
he grouped in three parts those who 
participate in the job of producing 
meat, milk and eggs. The three groups 
named were research men; feed grow- 
ers, processors, manufacturers and 
distributors, and feeders. 

“These separate portions of the job 
bear definite relation to one another, 
and the efforts and interests of the 
three groups are closely related,” he 
said. 

He pointed out that feeders need 
to buy good quality feeds that will 
furnish the nutrients in which their 
pastures, forages and grains are de- 
ficient. The feed industry “is doing 
an outstanding service in helping 
point out to the feeder the great op- 
portunities for increasing the sal- 
able output of his product by use 
of good feeds and the application of 
better feeding practices.” The re- 
search workers serve the other two. 
They help the grower and feeder to 
get the most out of his feed and 
pasture, and they help the formula 
feed man put together the products 
that are most needed by the feeder. 

“The fellow who goes furthest and 
stays longest in the formula feed 
business will supply a product defi- 
nitely needed by the feeder and prof- 
itable for him to use. Research will 
help you formulate that product and 
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will provide the sound basis for the 
service of supplying it to the feeder,” 
he concluded. 

The conference was conducted Oct. 
18-19 at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. It was sponsored jointly 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., the Oklahoma Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., the state department of 
agriculture and the college. 

Most of the speakers were staff 
members of the college, although 
there were five talks by industry men 
and one by a banker, who related 
some experiences in firancing broilers. 

Members of the Oklahoma A. & M. 
staff presented a wide range of sub- 
jects for discussion. Summaries of 
some of these, with subjects and au- 
thors, follow: 

Nutrient losses from field to feed 
lot, R. J. Sirny, Department of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry Research. — Car- 
bohydrates and minerals appear to 
be least susceptible to nutritive de- 
terioration under usual handling pro- 

ures. 

With regard to protein losses, re- 
cent findings indicate that high tem- 
peratures and pressures and the 
presence of free sugars render cer- 
tain amino acids unavailable to the 
animal body. 

The B-complex vitamins are con- 
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sidered relatively stable although 
high temperatures will cause thiamine 
losses. Fat soluble vitamins are lost 
with the solvent extraction of feed 
materials. Vitamins A, E and’ K are 
destroyed under conditions that pro- 
duce rancidity but are otherwise sta- 
ble. 

Antibiotics in poultry and livestock 
rations, R. H. Thayer, poultry hus- 
bandry, and C. K. Whitehair, animal 
husbandry. — Antibiotics are recom- 
mended for all broiler and turkey 
poult rations. They probalily are not 
needed in layer or breeder rations. 
Vitamin B, supplements should be 
added to most breeder rations, as it 
is essential to good hatchability and 
chick livability. Before further prog- 
ress can be made in use of antibi- 
otics, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine just how they work. It may be 
that antibiotics will alter require- 
ments for some nutrients. 

In some experiments with swine, 
inclusion of an antibiotic has promot- 
ed as much as 100% growth response. 
Greatest response is obtained with 
unthrifty pigs. At least one effect of 
antibiotics in swine rations is on in- 
sidious diseases in the herd. More 
information is needed on the value 
of antibiotics in rations for the aver- 
age swine herd, operating under a 
wide variety of feeding and sanita- 
tion practices. 

Developments in swine feeding, J. 
C. Hillier, animal husbandry.—There 
is some evidence in recent experi- 
ments that requirements for B vita- 
mins—principally riboflavin, calcium 
pantothenate and niacin—may have 
to be reappraised upward. Although 
much experimental work is being 
done on the B vitamins, antibiotics 
and other materials, it still appears 
that the big factors in practical hog 
production are strict sanitation, a 
good year-around pasture program 
and the balancing of farm grains 
with high quality protein and mineral 
supplements. 

Broiler feeding, R. H. Thayer, 
poultry husbandry. — The feed in- 
take of broilers to a given weight has 
been reduced about 20% in the past 
three or four years, and the birds 
reach the weight in 15 to 20% less 
time than formerly. This raises the 
question as to whether former rec- 
ommended nutrient allowances are 
adequate. Perhaps we are feeding on 
the margins of safety that used to 
be in feeds, and we should reevalu- 
ate the nutrient allowances to meet 
the faster growth and speeded up 
physiological age of the birds. 

Industry men appearing on the pro- 
gram were Jack Hubbard, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Paul Miller, 
Booster Feed Mills, Tulsa; Jack 
Dean, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City, and Harvey E. 
Yantis, editor of Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Hubbard’s subject was mer- 
chandising feeds. He pointed out that 
the feed man’s principal competition 
is the man who does not feed at all, 
or the one who does not feed enough, 
and that there is a large, undevel- 
oped field open to the good feed 
merchandiser. 


Paul Miller, Tulsa feed man, told 
of his experiences in merchandising 
bulk feeds. Although problems have 
been connected with it, transition of 
his mill to a bulk plant has been 
generally satisfactory, he said. It re- 
quires local manufacturmg and oper- 
ation for the best adaptability, and 
the greatest benefit accrues in heav- 
ily populated poultry and livestock 
areas, where the feeder’s unit of 
purchase is relatively large. 
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BAKERS’ INSTITUTE GROUP 
NAMES CLASS OFFICERS 


CHICAGO—In an election held 
Nov. 15 by Class 60 of the American 
Institute School of Baking, Gerald T. 
Boeldt, production superintendent of 
Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indianapolis, 
was chosen president, and Edward A. 
Alesch, service technician of Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., was 
named secretary-treasurer. 

John E. Morrill, a member of the 
educational advisory committee of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
presided as temporary chairman of 
the election, and spoke briefly on 
the importance of employee relations 
in a plant. Richard O. Rohwedder, 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Tll., AIB 
alumni association president, assisted 
with the balloting and urged the stu- 
dents to become active alumni mem- 
bers. 

Graduation exercises will be held 
at the institute Dec. 7, at which time 
64 students from 24 states, the terri- 
tory of Hawaii, and three foreign 
countries will receive their certifi- 
cates. 

The first 20-week general baking 
course scheduled in 1952 will be held 
Jan. 21-June 6. Application blanks 
and catalogs listing the units of study 
may be secured by writing to the 
School Registrar, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
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TORONTO 
147,727, ar 


A net profit 





of 
increase of 43% over the 
previous year's figure of $802,399, has 
been reported to the stockholders of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
EARNINGS SHOW 43% GAIN 


Increase in Domestic and Export Flour Trade, Larger 
Volume of Grain Business Reported; Firm to 
Observe 150th Anniversary 





$1,- Ogilvie Flour Mills (o. Limited by 
the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, chair- 
man of the board, and George A. 


Morris, president. 


ees eee 
ASSETS 
art 
bs tet edad wed 6 0cew as sob oe CRS . $ 413,242.45 
ceivable, less reserve ‘me ies 3,845,775.40 
of wheat and coarse grains (including purchases for 
t of the Canadian Wheat Board), flour, feeds, 









and bags, as determined and certified by re 
syle officials of the company. Company's stocks 
valued at cost or under and not above market value 
at this date, less reserve . ceeerre 5,036,443.13 
Investments 
Marketable securities ‘ $ 1,186,873.69 
Shares in and amounts owing by 
iolly owned subsidiary com 
panies (the assets of which con 


sist of marketable securities) 
$15 ) 


Shares 


Amounts owing 



























490,122.32 
ee 1,676 996.01 
——-— $10,972,456.99 
her Assets 
In stn n subsidiary companies 
Sha ss reserve 1,045,563.42 
Amoun owing, less reser 144,553.69 
- — 1,190,147.11 
Other investments and mortgages, less reserve 529,982.44 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax. 23,489.04 
—_—— 1,743,618.59 
Deferred Charg 
Prepaid x pense 46,236.34 
Fixed Asse 
Real esta ieveloped water powers and mill plants in 
M eal, Ft. William, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat and 
ot iton, terminal elevator at Ft. William and 
ountr elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alber warehouses and branch offices at other 
mm at predecess ompany'’s net book value of 
additions a motor trucks, office furni 
squipment 4 less reserve..... os 19,130,162.31 
s reserve for < eciation ........ 9,057,292.58 
- — 10,072,869.73 
wil trademarks, patent rights, et« 1.00 
$23,136,182.65 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
Bank loa CROOCUTOE) ioscan ccc cccnbecs tas seeness a 91,366. 
Accounts payable and other current Habilities. 1,619,505.02 
Provision for taxes . é eye 133,910.58 
Provision for dividends payable 185,000.00 
Amount owing to subsidiary company 106,658.54 
— $ 2,136,440.29 
Serial Debentures 
Series A—2% % due 1952 500,000.00 
Series E ® due 1953 500,000.00 
Series ¢ % % due 1954-62 4,500,000.00 
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ssued 
re 


7 5,500,000.00 


issued and fully paid 


red shares of $100 each 


2,000,000.00 


and fully paid 
r value 


eves . 2,500,000.00 
$ 5,000,000.00 


16,998,742.36 





$23,1 182.65 
Profit and Lows Statement for the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1951 
Earning rom operation before deductions enumerated below $ 1,754,269.13 
a) ciation on buildings and machinery. es 716,426.90 
1,037,84 
Add 
Investment income $ 76,759 
Dividends from wholly owned investment subsidiary 
om panies * Torr TELEREREEE TTL TTT 458,000.00 
Net profit on investments sold 129,500.33 
- 964,259.88 
102,102.11 
Dedu 
Interest on debentures 178,125.00 
Provincial and municipal taxes 373,419.87 
I ‘ . ° 1,184.80 
Remu of executive officers 204,114.51 
Re of directors 17,531.1 
74,375.36 
1,227,726.81 
Dedu 
Prov r estimated income tax 80,000.00 
Net profit for year, carried to statement of earned surplus $ 1,147,726.81 
Statement of Earned Surplus for the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1951 
Balan t Aug 31, 1960 . $ 5,.608,066.19 
Deduct 
Contribution to benefit fund with respect to past service 17,050.64 
5,591,015.55 
Add 
Net profit for year, as per profit and loss account. 1,147,726.81 
742.36 
Deduct 
Di iends he year ended Aug. 31, 1951 


On preferred stock 
common stock . 


Balance as per balance sheet 


$ 140,000.00 
600,000.00 
Le ee 740,000.00 









The year under review marked the 
150th anniversary of the founding of 
the company and the event is to be 
appropriately recognized by the pub- 
lication of a book recording the com- 
pany’s history and development since 
1801. 


The directors reported that the 
year had been a difficult one due to 
the scarcity of high grades of mill- 
ing wheat and a low average percent- 
age of gluten in such wheats as were 
available to the mills in Canada. Ad- 
ditionally, , clifficulties were experi- 
enced in handling due to the delivery 
of many off grades of wheat and 
coarse grains which necessitated 
great care in grading and storing. 
Offsetting these unfavorable factors, 
however, were a larger volume of 
flour business, both domestic and ex- 
port, and larger handlings of all 
grains through the company’s interior 
and terminal elevator system. Oper- 
ating earnings reflected these favor- 
able factors. Sales of all principal 
products compared favorably with a 
year ago, while sales of specialty 
products were also in good volume 
and future prospects were described 
as encouraging. 

Dealing with the future, the report 
summarized the difficulties faced by 
the western farmers during the past 
few months and commented that, 
while the total yield of grain will 
be larger than last year, there will 
be considerable additional quantities 
of off grades to be added to the al- 
ready burdensome stocks carried 
over from the crops of the previous 
year. 

While no major capital expendi- 
tures were made during the past 
year, nor were any contemplated at 
the present time, the report indicated 
that improvements were constantly 
being made in production facilities. 
Attention was drawn to the substan- 
tial write-off for depreciation in line 
with the directors’ feeling that it 
was prudent to adopt a conservative 
policy in the matter, having regard 
to the increased cost of capital as- 
sets when it became necessary to re- 
place either buildings or equipment. 





ANTON F. DOBRY, 89, 
DIES IN OKLAHOMA 


Founder of Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Entered Industry in 1902; Built 
New Mill in 1933 


YUKON, OKLA.—Anton F. Dobry, 
89, founder and retired president of 
the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
died Nov. 16 at his home here after 
an illness of several months. 

Born in Bohemia, Mr. Dobry spent 
his early life on a farm in Nebraska, 
where his parents settled after com- 
ing to the U.S. when he was a child. 

In 1890 Mr. Dobry and his wife 
and small daughter set out for Okla- 
homa with a horse, plow and $200 
cash. Buying a relinquished claim to 
a quarter-section of land near Yukon, 
Mr. Dobry industriously expanded his 
land holdings until he owned several 
farms in the area. 

In 1902 he joined with his wife's 
brothers, John and Frank Kroutil, in 
a venture in the flour milling busi- 
ness. They founded the Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co. of which Mr. Dobry was 
vice president until 1933, when he 
sold his interest in the mill and 
moved across the road to establish 
the Dobry Flour Mills, building a 
new 2,400-sack mill. With the help 
of his children he built the new busi- 
ness into one of the most active mill- 
ing enterprises in the state, shipping 
flour widely in the Southeast and for 
export. 

Although his sons and sons-in-law 
are the active managers of the mill, 
Mr. Dobry was head of the organiza- 
tion until his death. He retired as 
president of the company last July. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mary 
A. Dobry, Yukon; two daughters, Mrs. 
Vernie Kostka and Mrs. Marye Nor- 
wood of Oklahoma City; two sons, 
T. A. and J. E. Dobry of Yukon; three 
brothers, Joseph Dobry of Canada, 
James Dobry of Yukon, and Florance 
Dobry of Minco, Okla., and a sister, 
Mrs. Anna Stara of Bruno, Neb. 





North Dakota Shows 
Increase in Sales 


of Commercial Feeds 


BISMARCK, N.D.—Sales of com- 
mercial feeding stuffs in North Da- 
kota in 1950 amounted to almost 60,- 
000 tons, according to a bulletin is- 
sued recently by the state labora- 
tories department. This total com- 
pares with the 1949 total of about 
52,000 tons. 

The figures on feed sales are based 
on manufacturers’ reports of net 
tons or pounds of commercial feeds 
sold or distributed in the state. 

The report, giving sales in pounds, 
shows that the 1950 mixed feed to- 
tal was 70,996,257 Ib. (approximately 
35,500 tons), compared with 60,280,- 
788 Ib. in 1949. The mixed feed total 
was broken down as follows: poultry 
feeds, 43,728,964 lb.; dairy and stock 
feeds, 17,086,825 Ib.; concentrate 
feeds, 5,879,252 Ib.; hog feeds, 2,814,- 
175 lb.; other animal feeds, 1,487,- 
041 Ib. 

The 1950 unmixed feeds total was 
reported at 19,901,800 Ib., compared 
with 18,955,120 Ib. the previous year. 
The 1950 total included 14,562,000 Ib. 
soybean oil meal; 1,958,300 Ib. alfalfa 
meal; 1,637,000 lb. cottonseed oil 
meal; 726,700 lb. linseed oil meal; 
577,800 Ib. beet pulp and 440,000 Ib. 
urea. 

The 1950 miscellaneous feeding 
stuffs sales total was reported at 


10,985,196 lb., compared with 8,884,- 
748 Ib. in 1949. The 1950 total was 
broken down as follows: Wheat by- 
products, 7,757,160 lb.; meat and bone 
meal, 2,584,484 lb.; milk by-products 
269,488 lb.; vitamin carriers, 80,584 
lb.; yeast products, 20,000 Ib.; not 
classified, 273,480 Ib. 

The 1950 sales total for mineral 
feeds and salts was 17,107,271 Ib., 
compared with 15,878,355 Ib. the pre- 
vious year. The break-down for 1950 
was: Mineral feeds, 12,128,089 Ib.; 
iodized salt, 1,539,840 Ib.; sulphurized 
salt, 1,042,000 lb.; mineralized salt, 
2,397,342 Ib. 

The grand total of 1950 commercial 
feeding stuffs sales in pounds, was 
118,990,524 Ib., compared with 103,- 
969,011 Ib. in 1949. 

"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS 
NAMES JAMES L. SCOTT 

ROANOKE, VA.—James L. Scott, 
Marietta, Ga., has been appointed 
flour representative of the Roanoke 
(Va.) City Mills, George W. Huggins, 
sales manager of the flour mill divi- 
sion of the milling firm has an- 
nounced. 

Until recently Mr. Scott represent- 
ed the Dobry Flour Mills, Yukon, 
Okla., and prior to that the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. Mr. Scott for- 
merly was associated with the Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, in various 
positions for about 15 years and is 
well known in the industry in the 
South. o~a4 
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Defended Against Food Faddists 


Don‘t Fall for Food Fads, Arthur D. Morse urges in December 
Woman’‘s Home Companion . . . “Don’t trust them. Their 
aim is not your good health. It’s mostly their own profits.” 


@ WHEAT GERM 


HAT’S all this current ex- 
Wcitemen about the so-called 

health foods? Do we really 
need wheat germ, yogurt and black- 
strap molasses in our diet? Should we 
use them as cure-alls? America’s 
foremost nutritionists say no. They 
have found that such products are at 
best a waste of money. At worst, re- 
liance on them to cure diseases can 
threaten our lives. 

But the voice of the faddist is loud. 
He spreads his teachings through 
thousands of health-food stores and 
by lectures, books and broadcasts. 
The effort is worth it to him because 
he has a financial stake in promoting 
one “wonder food” or another. 

The voice of the faddist can also 
be persuasive. In one breath he ap- 
peals to our superstitious faith in na- 
ture, and in another to our respect 
for science. The same woman who 
might reject his mystic claims for 
yogurt could easily be impressed by 
his laboratory report on wheat germ. 
She’s not to be blamed—she seeks the 
best for the health and welfare of her 
family. She just does not hear the 
reputable nutritionist who has no ax 
to grind and little of the side-show 
barker in his makeup. But he is the 
authority to trust. 

Let’s give him a hearing. 

What does he say, for example, 
about the wares of one of the most 
publicized peddlers of health foods 
Gayelord Hauser? Hauser’s pet prod- 
ucts are blackstrap molasses, yogurt, 
wheat germ, brewer's yeast and pow- 
dered skim milk. In his book, Look 
Younger, Live Longer, he declares 
roundly: “Any one of these five foods, 
used daily, can probably add five 
youthful years to your life.” 

There’s nothing new, says the nu- 
tritionist, about the exaggerated 
claims for blackstrap. Crude molasses 
has long been the subject of folk 
myths. Practitioners of the occult 
have pronounced it a cure for cancer, 
tuberculosis, heart trouble, constipa- 
tion, paralytic strokes and other af- 
flictions. 

It’s hard to see why it got that 
reputation. Blackstrap —- the dark 
thick sirup that remains as the end 
product of sugar refining—is de- 
scribed by men who know molasses 
best as “the dregs of sugar making.” 
The definition in the Encyclopedia of 
Food hardly gives it more dignity: 
Blackstrap molasses, the poorest, is 
the final or exhausted molasses of raw 
sugar manufacture. 

Not that blackstrap is entirely 
worthless—it’s good for cattle feed 
and is useful in the production of 
alcohol and yeast. Great Britain takes 
a realistic view. Its sale is outside 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Food—it’s considered unfit for human 
consumption. The Molasses Controller 


@ BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


allots it only to manufacturers of cat- 
tle feed and similar consumers. 

What about the food faddists’ 
claim that blackstrap is rich in iron 
and copper? They may be embar- 
rassed to learn that a good part of 
its iron and copper content is simply 
contamination the scrapings and 
dust of factory machinery. Part of 
the iron is in fact insoluble rust. 
Blackstrap also contains a high 
amount of calcium. But again it’s not 
nature that put it there—it’s just the 
limewater used by chemists in proc- 
essing sugar. 

Hauser also writes of blackstrap 
as “an excellent source of many B 
vitamins.” A U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture study denies this. Black- 
strap and other products made from 
sugar-cane juice were found to be 
“devoid of demonstrable quantities of 
vitamin B.” 

Another analyzer of blackstrap 
put the truth in more human terms. 
He found that an individual would 
have to consume about a gallon a day 
of blackstrap just to obtain his mini- 
mum requirement of three essential 
B vitamins. 

Hauser also claims for blackstrap 
that it is effective in the prevention 
and treatment of menopausal difficul- 
ties and menstrual abnormalities, in 
inducing sleep, preventing and cor- 
recting nervousness, correcting bald- 
ness and restoring gray hair to its 
natural color, promoting better di- 
gestion, healthy nerves, healthy heart, 
preventing changes due to old age and 
promoting normal functioning of the 
glands. 

That's quite a large order. But the 
Food and Drug Administration ex- 
perts note simply that “these state- 
ments are false and misleading since 
the article (blackstrap) is not cap- 





Striking Back .. . 


Every one of us is tempted 
to fall for the claims of food 
faddists at one time or another, 
Woman’s Home Companion tells 
the consumer in its December 
issue. Striking back at the many 
attempts of these people to dep- 
recate the value of such 
proved foods as white bread to 
play up the claimed value of 
their own product, the article 
says that the profit motive is 
uppermost in the minds of these 
faddists. The Millers National 
Federation is offering reprints 
of the article, the essential text 
of which also is reprinted here. 
For further information, write 
the MNF headquarters, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 











able of fulfilling the promises of bene- 
fit made for it...” 

Second of the “wonder foods” is yo- 
gurt. This is basically concentrated 
whole milk, fermented at high tem- 
peratures by a process involving sev- 
eral kinds of bacteria. The result is a 
white custardlike preparation that 
has a nutritional value no greater 
than the milk from which it was 
made. 

But while yogurt has just about the 
same calorie, vitamin and calcium 
values as milk it costs about three 
times as much. Thus there is a dan- 
ger that children in yogurt-dominated 
households are likely to be given less 
than the required quart a day and 
their diets may be deficient in cal- 
cium. 

Yogurt is the traditional drink of 
various Balkan tribesmen and be- 
cause some of these folk live to ripe 
old age the food faddists link the 
drinking of yogurt with longevity. It is 
never linked to the really significant 
fact—few Balkan tribesmen have re- 
frigerators for the storage of ordin- 
ary milk. 

Like most of the so-called health 
foods, yogurt has legitimate uses en- 
tirely apart from its role in faddism. 
Its principal value is to provide milk 
for people who cannot consume it 
in its normal form—those who have 
an allergy to uncooked milk, for ex- 
ample. 

Wheat germ, third of the “wonder 
foods,” is perhaps the most appealing 
of the five to those who like a scien- 
tific tone to their faddism. But this 
is what Dr. Charles Glen King, dis- 
tinguished scientific director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, says about its 
use: 

“There’s nothing wrong with it ex- 
cept that it isn’t necessary. It’s rich 
in many of the B vitamins but a nor- 
mal diet will include sufficient of 
these vitamins, particularly in whole 
wheat or enriched white bread.” 

The last of the “wonder foods,” 
brewer’s yeast and powdered skim 
milk, are prescribed by physicians for 
specific purposes. But they too are 
not necessary in the average diet. 
Brewer’s yeast, whose flavor and tex- 
ture are unpleasant to most people, 
is used as a B vitamin supplement 
and, like any supplement, is effective 
only when there is a real need for 
it. It is not a miracle food. One table- 
spoon, the usual dose, contains about 
half as much protein as one egg and 
about one tenth of the daily allow- 
ance of iron. 

Powdered skim milk is also a legiti- 
mate food, an excellent food in fact 
and especially valuable as an eco- 
nomical source of the proteins found 
in whole fluid milk. It has all the 
protein, as well as all the calcium 
and B vitamin values, too. Yet it has 
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half the calorie value of whole milk 
and for that reason a physician might 
recommend it for those who must 
limit their intake of fat. But it is still 
no “wonder food” and its value in a 
reducing diet, for example, depends 
upon what other foods are used. 

To sum up, the Food and Drug 
Administration points out that the 
five “wonder products” would con- 
tribute nothing to the well-being of 
an individual who consumes a normal 
diet of milk, fruit, vegetables, meat, 
cereals and other common foods. 

In themselves the five “health 
foods’ are harmless. But they can 
lure the user into a deadly trap. 

The faddists maintain that ortho- 
dox foods are robbed of their vita- 
mins and minerals by excessive proc- 
essing. From this premise it is but a 
short step to the belief that most if 
not all our ills can be traced to in- 
adequate nutrition. The trap snaps 
shut when “nature foods” are recom- 
mended supplemented by vitamin and 
mineral mixtures for any and all 
symptoms. 

Here’s how one man was caught in 
the trap. James McC., ago 40, father 
of Virginia and Andrew, devoted hus- 
band of Margaret, had been losing 
weight, felt fatigued and listless, suf- 
fered from constipation and gas pres- 
sure— but avoided a visit to his doc- 
tor. 

Why? 

Because he found all his symp- 
toms listed in a book by a self-styled 
diet expert who attributed them to 
a deficiency of the various B vitamins. 
So James McC. stocked up on health 
food concoctions brimming with all 
the B’s—and one day he died of can- 
cer. 

His symptoms had actually been 
those of cancer of the gastrointestinal 
tract. Had it been found before it 
spread beyond the walls of his in- 
testines and invaded his lymph ves- 
sels—and any good physician could 
have found it—an operation could 
have saved his life. 

Excess acidity that may warn of 
stomach ulcer is also often treated 
as a vitamin deficiency by the pana- 
cea peddlers. More important than 
the fact that brewer’s yeast and 
wheat germ are worthless in curing 
ulcers is the possibility that a de- 
layed diagnosis will permit the un- 
observed development of a malig- 
nancy. Physicians know that above 
5% of all stomach ulcers become can- 
cerous and are on guard. The faddist 
is not. 

Any of the approximately two mil- 
lion mild or undetected diabetics in 
America who fall under the spell of 
the faddist also can have rough going. 
If they accept a high sugar diet to 
overcome loss of weight and hunger 
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pangs their condition will 
become worse. 

High blood pressure sufferers also 
take a short cut to danger when they 
follow the advice that headaches, diz- 
ziness, swollen ankles, shortness of 
breath and fatigue indicate a need 
for “nature foods.” These signs may 
also herald the onset of our greatest 
killer, heart disease. 

In suggesting treatments for these 
and other syrnptoms, the faddist util- 
izes one of the trump cards in his 
hand—the misunderstood vitamin. 
The properly supervised use of vita- 
min preparations is of great value 
to the people who need them but the 
widespread notion that indiscriminate 
consumption of vitamin pills leads to 
better health plays right into the 
hands (and bank rolls) of the faddists. 

Moreover, the health food peddlers 
reap their greatest harvests in the 
promotion of the newest and there- 
fore—by health fad showmanship— 
the most glamorous vitamins. Some 
of them do sound exciting and may 
genuinely offer hope for the future 
but the significant fact is seldom 
mentioned that up to now their place 
in human nutrition has never been 
established. 

The best guide to the vitamin tan- 
gle I've heard was given me by Dr. 
Elmer M. Nelson, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Nutrition of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Dr. Nelson has 
devoted much of his life to the study 
of vitamins. He says: “Foods that 
supply all the vitamins are readily 
available. Concentrate on selecting 
these foods—let your physician worry 
about your vitamin pills. If. you 
choose the proper foods you won't 
need the pills.” 


speedily 


The trouble is the faddist makes 
it difficult to choose the proper foods. 
Take their phoniest (and most effec- 
tive) campaign—the crusade against 
white bread. Their widely circulated 
story goes like this: “White bread 


is a devitaminized, demineralized, de- 
nuded, bleached and chemicalized 
hunk of fluff. In the milling process 
about 20 vitamins and minerals are 
removed from the wheat and only 
four are restored in so-called enriched 
flour. Then the flour is bleached and 
aged with poisonous substances and, as 
if this were not enough, the chiseling 
bread manufacturer skimps on milk 
or avoids it entirely.” 

Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, director of 
the Department of Nutrition of Har- 
vard University’s School of Public 
Health, has a quite different version. 
He says: 

“I do not know of any evidence to 
support the idea that whole wheat 
products are superior nutritionally in 


man as compared with enriched 
flours.” 

The story behind these contradic- 
tory views is straightforward and 
should be heartening to American 
women. 

Less than 3% of the flour milled 
in the U.S. is whole wheat. This 
meager figure does not indicate a 
conspiracy against the public—millers 


would be delighted to sell more whole 
wheat flour but have to accept the 
fact that most buyers prefer the taste 
and texture of white bread. Others 
cannot tolerate the roughage of whole 
wheat 

Yet the popular taste for white 
bread, as nutrition studies made be- 
fore World War II indicated, probably 
had a lot to do with the average 
American diet’s deficiency in vitamin 
B; (thiamine), B: (riboflavin), niacin 
and iron. Taste is not easy to change. 
But the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council, an 
independent body of outstanding 
scientists, wisely saw another way 
to correct the deficiency. It recom- 
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mended the enrichment of white 
bread with the missing substances. 

Industry and government concurred 
and since 1941 virtually all of our 
white flour and white bread has been 
enriched as recommended. It is true, 
as the faddists say, that the thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron were in the 
wheat in the first place. What they 
do not say is the enrichment has made 
it possible for us to have the bread 
whose taste we prefer without losing 
its principal nutritive values’ The de- 
bunkers of white bread are also re- 
luctant to point out that enriched 
flour has almost as much iron as 
whole wheat, twice as much ribofla- 
vin, about the same amount of thia- 
mine and only one fifth less niacin. 

The enrichment of white flour was 
one of the great health measures of 
our time and is perhaps why B vita- 
min deficiencies are yirtually extinct 
in America. 

I asked the executive secretary of 
the Food and Nutrition Board, Dr. 
A. LeRoy Voris, why all the ingredi- 
ents lost in the processing of white 
bread had not been restored. 

Dr. Voris told me that the board 
does not recommend the addition of 
vitamins to food unless these condi- 
tions are met: 

“There must be a public health 
need for them. There must be assur- 
ance that the people most likely to 
benefit will be able to afford the food 
if the addition of vitamins raises its 
price.” 

The nutritionists see no reason 
why the public should pay higher 
prices for bread to get vitamins 
which have no known value or which 
are plentiful in other foods. 

As for that sinister bleaching of 
flour—it is not generally understood 
that bleaching accomplishes more 
than making bread whiter. It also 
gives better baking quality and uni- 
formity. Nitrogen trichloride was the 
chemical used, for many years in 
bleaching until research found it to 
be harmful to the nervous systems 
of dogs. Exhaustive studies revealed 
no harm to humans but for safety 
the use of this chemical was discon- 
tinued in 1948. Chlorine dioxide, as 
inoffensive to dogs as it is to hu- 
mans, is used today. 

Yet the anti-white-breaders are 
still firing away at the original chem- 
ical. At the time of writing, a popu- 
lar radio commentator on nutrition 
was still distributing a leaflet in 
which he stated: 

“The agent most popularly used to 
bleach white flour causes damage to 
the central nervous system of dogs. 
This unpleasant discovery reminds us 
that since bleached white bread was 
invented, mysterious diseases of the 
nervous system in men have occurred 
more and more frequently.” (Bold 
type his.) 

The no-milk-in-white-bread myth is 
just that—a myth. Authoritative na- 
tional surveys have established that, 
on the average, white bread is made 
with 4% milk solids, making it a 
valuable source of calcium (359 mg. 
Ib., to be exact). The milk proteins 
also play their role, supplementing 
those of the wheat. 

But the bread faddists have one 
more weapon in their arsenal—the 
story of the Cornell University rats. 

One group of these animals was 
fed ordinary white bread as its only 
diet. They became mangy, introverted 
and died before their time. The oth- 
ers were nourished on a bread made 
with unbleached flour’and extra milk 
plus soy flour and wheat germ. They 
became sociable, sleek and long-lived. 

“Since the physiological setup of 
rat and man is similar,” announced 
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@ A small army of food faddists is abroad in the land peddling 
nutritional nostrums. We in America have the most abundant 
and nutritious food supply and are enjoying the best health of 
any nation in history. But the food faddists are s the 
false doctrine that our staple foods are debased and deficient. 
They tell us that all our diseases, from cancer and heart failure 
to tiredness or insomnia, are due to malnutrition. Then comes 
the gimmick—we can’t get well and stay well unless we sup- 
plement our diet with some outlandish food or start dosing 
ourselves with a particular concoction of minerals, vitamins 
or what-have-you. A vigorous campaign of truth about nutri- 
tion and diet, as well as law enforcement, is needed. Arthur D. 
Morse and the Woman’s Home Companion have made a valu- 
able contribution to this cause. 


CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, Commissioner, 
Food and Drug Administration, Federal Security Agency 








a recent magazine article, “the impli- 
cations are plain.” 

Are they? 

Unlike the Cornell rats, man does 
not live on bread alone in 1951 Amer- 
ica. If our diet consisted of bread 
alone there would be some point in 
adjusting our pocketbooks and our 
tastes to a power-packed loaf capable 
of making up for the total absence of 
vegetables, milk, meat, eggs, fish and 
fruits. As it is, nothing prevents a 
baker from producing the most nutri- 
tious bread possible, so long as he 
labels it accurately. People who are 
willing to pay extra money for such 
a loaf and who enjoy its taste should 
certainly not be discouraged from 
buying it. But the mother who 
watches her children’s health—and 
also has to watch her budget—should 
know that a nutritious diet makes 
this special bread unnecessary. 

The nation’s leading food scientists 
look with disfavor on the faddists. 
But not because they are smug about 
American nutrition. Unlike the health 
food best-seller authors, radio com- 
mentators and lecturers they have no 
cure-alls. But their work in our uni- 
versities, industrial and government 
laboratories, medical centers and re- 
search foundations during the first 
half of the twentieth century has vir- 
tually wiped out our major deficiency 
diseases—trickets, infantile scurvy and 
pellagra. They realize a great deal 
more remains to be done. But they 
are the authorities to listen to. We 
can trust them. 

——BREAOD 1S THE STAPF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SALESMEN URGED 
TO ENTER AIB COURSE 


CHICAGO—Applications are still 
being received for enrollment in the 
American Institute School of Bak- 
ing’s 11-day short course for flour 
salesmen, to be held Jan. 7-18. The 
first course in the school’s 1952 sched- 
ule, includes units of study on the 
following subjects: mixing character- 
istics of flour; wheat and milling 
processes; laboratory evaluations of 
flour quality; flour storage, and vari- 
ous types of doughs. All men enrolled 
will participate in the mixing, make- 
up, and baking of breads and sweet 
goods. AIB school personnel and 
members of the sanitation and lab- 
oratory staffs who teach in the regu- 
lar course in baking science and tech- 
nology will conduct the classes. 

The fee for the short course is $100. 
According to Dr. Robert W. English, 
American Institute of Baking direc- 
tor of education, applications have 
been received from other ingredient 
salesmen, but until Dec. 10 priority 
will be given to applications from 
flour salesmen. Enrollment is being 
limited to 40 students to make pos- 





sible individual instruction, and only 
a few openings still are available. Ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained by 
writing to: Registrar, American In- 
stitute School of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill, or Millers 
National Federation, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


——-BSREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR TALK ON PACKAGING 

CHICAGO—Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club members and guests 
were told how to package bread for 
greater profits at the regular month- 
ly dinner meeting of the group Nov. 
14 at the Civic Opera Bldg. here. 

Carl E. Rogers, director of mar- 
keting and public relations, Waxed 
Paper Institute, Inc., Chicago, said 
that bakers must produce a quality 
loaf of bread at a competitive price, 
package it properly, and sell, adver- 
tise and merchandise their product 
aggressively. 

A recent institute survey shows 
that bakery production executives 
are taking great interest in proper 
packaging. A package for bread, Mr. 
Rogers said, must keep bread fresh, 
seal properly, display the brand name 
or trademark prominently, bear a 
resemblance to packages for other 
items in a company line, present 
appetite appeal, and be adaptable for 
merchandising. 

Plans for a Christmas party for 
the next meeting, Dec. 12, were dis- 
cussed at the meeting. Willard Matt- 
son, Brolite Co., , program 
chairman of the group, said the 
Christmas meeting would be similar 
to those of other years. Refresh- 
ments, a dinner, games and prizes 
would be part of the program. Each 
member attending is to bring a gift- 
wrapped present for a grab bag. 


———“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFt—— 


PRESENT MARKET SYSTEM 
APPROVED IN MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG — Manitoba farmers 
Nov. 24 decided decisively to continue 
to market their coarse grains through 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Almost 
89% of the producers voting in the 
coarse grain referendum on that date 
cast an affirmative ballot. More than 
67% of those eligible to vote exer- 
cised their franchise. Nov. 26, there 
were still 12 small polls to be heard 
from, but their returns could not 
change the picture. With these polls 
missing, 30,944 voted yes, in answer 
to the ballot question “Do you wish 
to continue to sell your oats and 
barley as at present?” The negative 
vote was 3,847. 
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Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale leveis and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publicati 


ing Markets 








«Continued from page 14) 
ation was materially improved. Price- 
wise it was a different story. Consid- 
erable business was passed by because 
of a difference in ideas between buy- 
er and seller. 

The export flour picture was some- 
what improved with prospects of a 
pick up in business after the year 
end. Jamaica was in the market over 
the week end for 60,000 sacks of 1% 
ash clears. The U.N. buying agency 
was inquiring for low grades report- 
edly in heavy quantities. Norway was 
inquiring for scattered quantities of 
.7% ash for February-March ship- 
ment. Millers in the Southwest hoped 
that export business would improve 
for the U.S. in view of the poor crop 
conditions in Australia and the win- 
ter inactivity in the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence region of Canada. 

Production continued to lag in the 
Southwest. Kansas City output was 
down to 80% of capacity last week, 
compared with 87% in the preceding 
week and 84% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 24, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.80, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.80@7.55, first clears 
$4.85@4.95, second clears $4.70@4.80, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.35@4.65; 
soft wheat short patent $7.35@7.50, 
straight $5.65@5.80, cake flour $6.20 
@6.85. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic 
sales increased to average 117%, 
compared with 55% the preceding 
week and 28% a year ago. One mill 
reported export sales at 100%; in 
others they were only negligible. 
Shipping directions were very good. 
Prices Nov. 23 were down 8@10¢ 
sack compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions were good. 

Hutchinson: A surge of buying by 
large chain bakers hit mills of 
Hutchinson and nearby early last 
week but tapered off after the holi- 
day. Many bought for 120-day ship- 
ment, fearing that export buying had 
not been satisfied and prices might 
still rise. The small independents did 
not foliow the large buyers. Late in 
the week a bearish trend of the mar- 
ket and rising millfeed prices de- 
pressed prices 10¢ sack below those 
of a week ago. As shipping directions 
dropped to 65% of capacity mills be- 
gan offering 10¢ discounts for ship- 
ment within 10 days. Carlot quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: hard winter 
family short patent in cottons $6.35 
@6.45, bakers patent in papers $5.55 
@5.60, standard $5.40@5.45. 

Omaha: Sale of flour was “ex- 
ceptionally good” the past week. The 
buying was confined mainly to chain 
bakeries. 

Six Omaha bakeries have been tied 
up for a month by a strike, but other 
bakeries in the area and extra pro- 
duction at the independents in the 
city took up the slack. Export trade 


was quiet, but there was some buy- 
ing from the southeastern section of 
the country. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged as 
high as 100% but averaged 65%, 
compared with 18% the previous 
week and 32% a year ago. Bookings 
were divided 85% to bakers and 15% 
to the family buyers. Operations av- 
eraged 70%, compared with 65% a 
week ago and 86% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 15¢ lower on 
bakery flour. 

Quotations, delivered 
points in 100-lb. cottons Nov. 24, 
carlots; family short patent $6.50 
@7.65, standard patent $6.25@7.35; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6@ 
6.15, standard patent $5.85@6, 
straight grade $5.80@5.95. Truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Buying by a leading chain 
baker, in which several mills par- 
ticipated, raised the volume of sales 
last week to 30% to 35% of capacity. 
Running time averaged four days. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
bakers flour and clears were slightly 
lower. Quotations Nov. 24, 100’s, cot- 
tons: family, extra high patent $7.30 
@7.50, high patent $7@7.20; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $6@6.20; first 
clears, unenriched $5.15@5.25, deliv- 
ered T.C.P. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales of flour slackened 
in the central states area during the 
week ending Nov. 24, with buying de- 
terred somewhat by advancing prices 
for northwest brands and the Thanks- 


Oklahoma 


giving holiday. Sales averaged 50% 
of capacity. 

Some business developed in the 
Southwest, but central states mills, 
except those with southwestern 
plants, generally did not share in 
those sales. In fact, bookings in the 
Southwest tended to prevent sales in 
the central states territory, since 
hedge lifting by mills against the 
sales boosted the grain markets, caus- 
ing higher flour prices. 

Mill representatives also pointed 
out that many bakers are busy at 
this time of year preparing goods 
for sale during the holiday season 
and do not have time to talk to flour 
salesmen. 

It is believed by industry spokes- 
men that many bakers have let their 
stocks run down to a low point, but 
the present level of prices is not con- 
ducive to long range booking. There- 
fore, many think that it will take a 
market setback to break the hand- 
to-mouth buying policy. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slow. 
This was true also of family flour, 
although directions were good, en- 
abling mills to keep running full 
time. 

Quotations Nov. 24: Spring top 
patent $6.25@6.35, standard $6.17@ 
6.25, clear $5.50@5.70; hard winter 
short $5.85@5.94, 95% patent $5.75@ 
5.84, clear $5.25; family fiour $8; soft 
winter short $7.10@7.34, standard 
$6.40@7.09, clear $5.98@6.25. 

St. Louis: Local mills report an- 
other week of inactive sales, with new 
business only fair. Shipping directions, 
however, were good, an improvement 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. 


Importing Juaranteed 
countries— purch., bu 

Austria 4 532 

Belgium 3 § 2,8 476 

Boliviat 56 386 380 

Brazil 3,22 . 

Ceylon‘ 5 448 

Costa Ricat 213 2 388 

Cuba .. 7,422 ( 3,456 

Denmark . 

Dom. Republict 

Ecuadort oon 

Egypt a 

El Salvadort .. 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemalat 

Haitit 

Honduras? 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberiat 

Lebanont 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaraguat 

Norway 

Panamat 

Peruf 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Un. of 8. Africa 

K 


Wheat Flour 


11,023 
U . « 177,068 
Venezuelat 6,246 

Total 580,917 
Guaranteed quantities—exporting 


countries 
Balance . 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Nov. 


through Nov. 16, 1951 


—United States* 


Total 
1,532 
3.444 


766 


10,014 
1,925 


127 
2,448 
060 
2.940 
511 
045 
2.077 
053 
7,712 
,428 
147,182 
255,149 
107,967 
20, 1951 


59,708 95,663 73 
88,700 
28,992 


4,089 
4,016 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


tQuota filled. {Quota filled Nov. 20, 1951 


over the previous week, with mill 
running time five days. Clears remain 
in good demand. 

Mills elsewhere in the central 
states advise that the sharp break in 
wheat prices on Nov. 20 of last 
week, along with steady to higher 
feed prices, enabled them to reduce 
flour prices to a basis which proved 
attractive to bakers. Sizeable sales 
of hard and soft wheat flour to bread 
and cake trade have been reported 
for 60 to 120-day shipment. Prices 
of high grade bakery flours figure 
about 10¢ sack under a week ago. 
Clears remain tight and in good de- 
mand, with prices of both low grade 
and clears about even with a week 
ago. The demand for these types 
come from exporters rather than do- 
mestic users. 

Quotations St. Louis, Nov. 21: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.80, ordinary $6, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $5.80; bakers’ 
soft winter short patent $6.70, cake 
$6.70, pastry $5.65, soft straights 
$5.80, clears $5.15, hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.45, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.30, standards $6.20, clear $5.80, 
low protein clears $5.25. 


East 


New York: Although the holiday 
brought a strong upswing in con- 
sumption of flour and baked goods, 
no heavy replacements were made 
by grocers or bakers. Coverage con- 
tinued conservative, with only small 
lot bookings for immediate and near- 
by shipment. Brokers reported that 
both large and small buyers showed 
interest in more substantial purchases 
but were looking for a dip in prices. 

It was not felt that the trade was 
particularly bearish on a long time 
basis, but the situation in Korea left 
them feeling that anything could hap- 
pen to prices and that even on minor 
breaks they might replenish in slight- 
ly larger amounts. One large chain 
baker was in the market for sub- 
stantial replacements at the close 
of the week with only a slight price 
difference between him and mills. 

Recent withdrawals on contracts 
have been steady, leaving only mod- 
erate balances. Therefore on both 
spring and Kansas grades expanded 
bookings are anticipated. Cake flours 
also reflected holiday consumption 
but eastern mill offerings were light 
and prices held firm. Midwestern 
grades were also without feature. 

Quotations Nov. 24: Spring high 
glutens $6.85@6.95, standard patents 
$6.50@6.60, clears $6@6.25; south- 
western short patents $6.40@6.50, 
standard patents $6.20@6.30; high ra- 
tio soft winters $7@7.80, straights 
$6 @6.25. 

Philadelphia: Reports of a good 
sale of Thanksgiving Day merchan- 
dise have not bolstered demand for 
flour in the local market, so that 
dealings continue on a_ restricted 
basis. Prices held unchanged. 

Mill representatives say that occa- 
sional fill-in orders from small bak- 
ers are the only activity at the mo- 
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ment and they expect a broadening 
of this type of buying in the coming 
weeks unless there is an important 
development which they might inter- 
pret as the signal for a wholesale 
replenishment of supplies. Large and 
medium-sized operators are reported 
covered for immediate requirements. 

There is considerable thinking that 
a sudden termination of hostilities in 


Korea mizht cause a drop in bott 
wheat ani flour values to provide 
the buying opportunity So many have 
been waiting for, but other observers 
express the opinion that any such 


recession would be only a temporary 


affair because the world supply and 
demand situation is, after all, the 
dominant factor. 

Quotations Nov. 24: spring family 
$7.70@7.95, high gluten $690@7, 
short patent $6.65@6.75, standard 


patent $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.35@ 
6.45; hard winter short patent $6.40 


@6.50, standard $6.35@6.45; soft 
winter (western) $5.85@6.15, (east- 
ern) $5.45@5.65. 

Boston: Narrow irregularity ruled 


in the local flour market this week, 
with business holding to the recent 
quiet pace accentuated somewhat by 
the generally normal slowdown usu- 
ally experienced in holiday weeks. 
Springs moved up about 5¢ on the 
average after a slight midweek dip. 
Hard winters moved in a narrow 
range, finally winding up with 2¢ 
declines. Soft wheat flours were ir- 
regular, closing 8¢ lower to 15¢ 
higher 

About the only business of any 
consequence reported during the week 
was the coverage by a fairly large 
baker through January on the slight 
price dip early in the week. Other 
buyers still kept their market opera- 
tions at a minimum level and were 


only in the market for supplies suffi- 
cient to maintain a workable inven- 
tory. The feeling is quite strong that 
a Korean truce would be nearly cer- 
tain to break commodity prices, and 
with that in mind buyers were mov- 


ing very cautiously. 

Quotations Nov. 24: Spring short 
patents $6.72@6.77, standard $6.62@ 
6.67, high gluten $6.97@7.02, first 
clears $6.02@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22@ 


6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57@ 
6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@6.27; family $8.32@8.42, 
Buffalo: Flour production was 
higher last week than the previous 
one, due to an increase in export 


business placed on the mill books re- 
cently. Having recently just caught 
up with their export orders that were 
being held back by the longshore- 
men’s strike in New York, the new 
business came as a welcome surprise 


for the mills. 
Purchases of a considerable quan- 
tity of springs by eastern buyers as 


well as a considerable amount of cake 
flour also were a factor in pushing 
production figures higher. Mills re- 
ported some excellent inquiries from 
chains, but with a rising wheat mar- 
ket earlier in the week, they could 
not get together on what price the 
flour could be obtained. 

Price-wise flour did not do much 
last week. Springs were about un- 
changed as well as the family 
types. Soft wheat flours showed a 
slight weakness. 

Local bakers were fair buyers of 
flour, but it was mostly of the re- 
placement type, the bakers not car- 
ing to make future commitments at 
the present prices. 

Baked goods sales for the Thanks- 
giving holiday were well up to ex- 
pectations. A very good demand was 
reported for the prepared dressing 
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loaf that was put out by a number 
of local bakeries in this area this 
season. It met with a very good re- 
ception from the housewives, who 
were saved considerable work as the 
loaf contained all the necessary in- 
gredients for a first class stuffing. 

Quotations: Spring family $8.18@ 
8.20, spring high gluten $6.90@6.93, 
spring short patent $6.65@6.68, spring 
standard $6.55@6.58, spring first 
clears $6.10@5.12, hard winter stand- 
ards $6.28@6.32, hard winte: first 
clears $5.98@6.02, soft winter short 
patents $6.25@6.30, soft winter 
straights $6.10@6.15, soft winter first 
clears $5.25@5.30. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight pickup was 
noticed in flour business during the 
past week, especially for nearby ship- 
ment, with buyers taking advantage 
of the disccant in price under the 
120-day shipping period. The total vol- 
ume of sales was only moderate, with 
individual purchases not in excess of 
two or three cars. Hard winters en- 
joyed the bulk of the business, with 
only limited amounts of northerr 
springs being worked. Buyers in gen- 
eral appear reluctant to contract for 
120-day shipment, and inquiries for 
this type of delivery are scarce 

Soft winters from Missouri and II- 
linois were especially quiet, and sales 
were held to carlots for cookie and 
cracker bakers to cover replacement. 
Pacific Coast soft winters are still 
noncompetitive, with no sales report- 
ed. Cake flour sales and more espe- 
cially deliveries were somewhat bet- 
ter, although there is still room for 
considerable improvement. Bakers 
and jobbers were chief participants 
in the moderate amount of business 
worked. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
improvement, but still under expec- 
tations. Stocks on hand are greatly 
increased but could not be called 
heavy. Export flour inquiries were 
better for both the European and 
Latin American countries, with a re- 
sulting fair volume of business being 
worked during the past week. 

Quotations, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers Nov. 24: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $6@6.10, 
standard $5.85 @6, first clear $5@5.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.30@6.50, standard $6.15 @6.40, first 
clear $6.05@6.35, high gluten $6.50@ 
6.75; soft wheat short patent $6.10@ 
6.35, straight $5.70@5.85, first clear 
$4.85@5.15, high ratio cake $6.40@ 
6.80; Pacific Coast cake $7.27@7.35, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, with downward revision of 
prices all the way in view of the 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, 
To July 31, "52: 


dollars per cwt.) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
20 21 22 23 26 
yult* $1.86 $1.86 $1.86 $1.86 $1.91 
Gulft 1.79 1.79 .79 1.79 1.84 
Guift ...... 1.74 1.74 1.74 1.74 1.79 
East Coast ... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.80 
West Coast ... 1.54 1.54 1.54 1.54 1.59 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 

To July 31, 52: 
Nov Nov. Nov Nov. Nov 
20 21 22 23 26 
| eee | 72 72 70 72 
se 70 69 69 67 69 
Gute .....cs.0 O88 67 67 65 67 
East Coast ... 7 72 72 70 72 
West Coast... 59 59 f 59 59 69 


Mediterranean, 
all of Africa and adjacent 


*Gulf to all of Europe, 
Middle East, 
islands. 

+Gulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 

tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico. 





MICHIGAN ASSOCIATED FEED MEN OFFICIALS—Affairs of the Michi- 
gan Associated Feed Men for the coming year will be in the hands of 
experienced officers, as three of the past year’s officials were unanimously 
reelected. Left to right: Doyle Bauserman, Richland (Mich.) Farm Service, 
reelected president; Charles McCalla, Washtenaw Farm Bureau, Ann Arbor, 
reelected first vice president; Fred Rowe, Jr., Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, second vice president, and John A. Krusoe, Valley City Milling Co., 
reelected secretary-treasurer. The election was held at the Oct. 25-26 M chi- 
gan Feed Dealers & Manufacturers conference at Michigan State College. 





sharp break in grains. Even so, no 
particular new buying interest was 
injected into the market, because 
most bakers are well supplied and 
not inclined to step into the market 
until after the first of the year. No 
new export business of any substance 
was in sight, and it looked as if the 
market would be of a featureless 
nature for the next few weeks. Fam- 
ily patent $7.55, bluestem $6.57, bak- 
ery $6.67, pastry $6.31. 

Portland: Flour mills report book- 
ings are about normal for this period 
of the year in the domestic field, 
but exports are still confined to small 
lots to the Philippine Islands. Most 
of the larger buyers are taken care 
of until after the first of the year, 
and mills are operating on a back- 
log of these bookings. The break in 
the wheat market Nov. 23 caused 
all buyers to withdraw from the mar- 
ket. Flour quotations Nov. 24: high 
gluten $6.70, all Montana $6.63, hard 
wheat clears $6.41, bluestem bakers 
$6.57, cake $7.31, pastry $6.51, 100% 
whole wheat $6.13, graham $6, 
cracked wheat $6.10. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Export business 
for the eastern Canadian mills is not 
likely to gain full momentum until 
early in 1952, but under present con- 
ditions, trade is described as fair 
though not satisfactory. However, 
some difficulty is still being expe- 
rienced in fulfilling orders, and a 
large demand from a Middle East 
country for flour milled from No. 5 
northern could not be fulfilled be- 
cause of the shortage of that par- 
ticular grade in the east. This pe- 
culiar circumstance arises from the 
fact that the Canadian Wheat Board 
has been concentrating on shipping 
higher grades of wheat both for the 
mills and for export with the result 
that at the present moment availa- 
bility cannot be confirmed. 

Barbados is calling for tenders 
for its usual monthly amounts, and 
other small buyers are inquiring for 
supplies. Traders estimate that the 
U.K. December purchase covered 
about 1/12 of the contracted amount 
of 350,000 tons for the crop year. 

While competition continues keen 
in the domestic market, there has 
been no letup in the demand. 

Quotations Nov. 24: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 





seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 bbl., all 
less cash discounts, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The movement of winter wheat 
flour is slow, with no apparent de- 
mand in either domestic or export 
outlets. Quotations Nov. 24: Export 
$5.55 per 100 lb., export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal or Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat have 
ceased. More wheat is expected to 
come forward in the new year but, at 
the present moment, farmers are re- 
luctant to unload their stock, Quota- 
tions Nov. 24: $2.15@2.25 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winn‘peg: International Wheat 
Agreement countries took the bulk 
of the 133,000 bbl. of Canadian flour 
worked from mills during the past 
week. The six IWA countries, taking 
104,600 bbl., included the U.K., Philip- 
pines, Belgian Congo, British Guiana, 
Venezuela and Gibraltar. Five coun- 
tries took the remainder, in the form 
of Class 2 sales, with the 28,400 bbl. 
going to Lebanon, Philippines, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador and Guatemala. 
Mills are operating fairly close to ca- 
pacity, and there are sufficient sup- 
plies on hand to take care of buying 
orders. Domestic trade is moderate. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Quotations Nov. 24: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.05@11.55, second pat- 
ents $10.55@11.05, second patents to 
bakers $9.95@10.15. All prices are 
cash, carlot. 


Vancouver: Export firms working 
out of this port are busy handling 
the recent Philippine Islands flour or- 
ders placed for November-December 
shipment. In addition to the first 
large orders which came in, there is 
a trickle of new import licenses ar- 
riving from Manila covering pur- 
chases by some of the smaller im- 
porters there. 

Other normal outlets for Canadian 
flour are still very slow. Hong Kong 
buyers have shown only very lim- 
ited interest, and other parts of the 
Far East are still being supplied 
from Australian mills. 

Domestic business continues along 
routine lines. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: first patents 
$11.85 in 98's cottons, bakers patents 
$10.45 in cottons. Western cake flour 
to the trade is $13.25 and western 
pastry flour $11.95. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: With production re- 
duced by the Thanksgiving holiday, 
supplies were somewhat tighter. De- 
mand was not particularly heavy, 
but concentrated on bran and stand- 
ard midds., and prices held firm to 
_ somewhat stronger. Quotations: bran 

and middlings $64.50, flour midds. and 
red dog $65. 

Duluth: Demand is fair to good, 
the trend higher and supplies ade- 
quate; pure bran $64@65, standard 
bran $63.50@64.50, standard midds. 
$64@65, flour midds. $63@64, mixed 
feeds $63@64, red dog $64@65. 

Kansas City: Prices held firm 
throughout the week, with prices 
closing unchanged to 50¢ ton higher. 
During midweek bran hit a peak of 
$63 and shorts $68. Offerings were 
somewhat improved by the end of the 
period and demand was good. Quo- 
tations Nov. 26: bran $52@52.75, 
shorts $67 @67.75. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with offerings inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 23: bran $62.25@63, shorts 
$67.50@68; bran advanced 25@50¢ 
ton and shorts 50@75¢ ton compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran and shorts 50¢ ton higher. Sup- 
plies were small. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $62.50@63, gray 
shorts $67.50@68. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to climb last week, with bran 
closing $1 higher and shorts $1.50 
over the previous week. Demand 
came from all classes of trade and 
was far greater than mills could 
supply. Carlot quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $62.50@63, shorts 
$67.50 @68. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
80¢ higher on bran and shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: bran $65@66, 
mill run $67.50@68.50, shorts $70@ 
71; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Nov. 24: 
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bran $71@72, gray shorts $76@77, 
delivered ‘TCP; about 50¢ lower on 
bran but $1.50 higher on shorts, 
compared to a week previous. The 
demand continued good and offerings 
remained very light. 


Boston: The movement of millfeeds 
in the local market last week was 
very slow. Mill agents reported the 
current prices were apparently a suf- 
ficient barrier to general demand 
despite admittedly light supplies. 
While there was no forward business 
of any importance it was also sig- 
nificant that offerings on that basis 
were just as scarce. Some sellers 
reported that there was a definite 
trend to stretch out inventories be- 
yond the usual practice. Bran closed 
about $1 lower, while middlings held 
steady and unchanged. Mixed feeds 
eased about $2. Quotations Nov. 24: 
spring bran $74.50, middlings $74.50, 
mixed feeds $76. 


Philadelphia: A slight tinge of ir- 
regularity has developed in the local 
millfeed market as consumers display 
a high degree of caution. Demand 
is said to have relaxed somewhat, 
but there has been no expansion of 
offerings so that the supply situation 
is not improved. The Nov. 26 quo- 
tation on bran of $76 is $1 higher 
than a week ago, while standard 
midds. are unchanged at $75 and red 
dog is off $2 at $80. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices were high- 
er the past week, helped along by 
the turn to colder weather in this 
area and a much better demand from 
the mixers for this type of feed. 
Earlier warm weather had reduced 
demand. All mills in this area were 
closed Thanksgiving and worked the 
following Saturday to catch up on 
their production schedules. All mill- 
feeds showed substantial increases 
over the previous week, with an ex- 
ceptionally good demand for bran 
and middlings. Quotations: standard 
bran $71.25@72.25, standard midds. 
$71.75 @72.50, flour midds. $71.50@ 
72.50, red dog $71.75@72.75. 
Millfeeds were firm to 
the central states area 


Chicago: 
higher in 





a rhetorical question 





How many insurance policies would it take to protect 
the average man—or business — against every con- 


ceivable loss? 


A rhetorical question . . . but significant, because no 
two people—or organizations—are alike in their 


insurance needs. 


Reason enough for the Charles W. Sexton Company 
to assemble a combination of insurance skills, 
each contributing particular knowledge to the 
solution of a given problem. This specialized service is 
your assurance of thorough and efficient insurance 
programming in today’s complex economy. 


CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 


Insurance since 1884 


Nationwide Service 


Headquarters: McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis 
St. Paul offices: 1580 W. Ist National Bank Bidg. 





during the week ending Nov. 26. 
Brokers said there was a steady de- 
mand and rather slack offerings. Red 
dog remained unchanged, but bran, 
standard midds. and flour midds. 
scored gains running to $1.50. Brok- 
ers said millfeeds in the Southwest 
and Northwest apparently were be- 
ing taken mostly by local demand, 
since supplies in the central states 
area were not too plentiful. Quota- 
tions Nov. 26: bran $68.50, stand- 
ard midds. $69@69.50, flour midds. 
$68.50@69.50, red dog $69@69.50, 
sacked. 


St. Louis: An extremely strong de- 
mand exists for millfeeds and mill 
offerings, which are light, are readily 
absorbed. Bran $67@67.25, shorts 
$72.25@72.50, St. Louis. 


New Orleans: The spread between 
bran and shorts tightened up some 
during the past week, and demand 
for both offals was somewhat im- 
proved. Mixers and jobbers were ac- 
tive with inquiries but bought spar- 
ingly in face of firmer prices and 
supplies none too plentiful. Quota- 
tions: bran $72@73, shorts $77@78. 


Seattle: Millfeed continued ex- 
tremely tight at ceiling levels, with 
nearby supplies almost impossible to 
obtain. On the other hand, the trade 
appeared to be fairly well taken 
care of, and there was not too much 
activity. The mills do not anticipate 
any increase in their grind for the 
next few weeks and do not want to 
sell too much ahead. On the other 
hand, buyers, being well supplied, are 
not anxious. The only offerings were 
a few cars of January at $64.75 
sacked, common transit points, with 
no offerings this side of January. 

Portland: Mill run $64.75, middlings 
$71. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during the past week, with 
demand continuing to exceed sup- 
plies. Mills are working 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, following the 
Thanksgiving holiday. Plants are 
booked through December. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $64, 
middlings $69; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $71, middlings $76; to 
California: red bran and mill run 
$71.50, middlings $76.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market 
continues strong with no drop in 
prices. Demand is excellent, while 
supplies are fair. Quotations Nov. 24: 
bran $72, shorts $73, middlings $74, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Keen demand for all 
types of millfeeds continues, and 
prices are steady. The bulk of the 
output from western mills continues 
to move into eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran and shorts $63.75@ 
67.75, middlings $66@69; all prices 
cash carlot; small lots ex-country 
elevators $4@5 extra. 

Vancouver: Supplies from prairie 
mills continued to get tighter dur- 
ing the week while domestic sales 
improved considerably. Prices, how- 
ever, are somewhat easier, with of- 
ferings by one of the larger mills 
down $1.50 ton from the recent peak 
and quotations on shorts and mid- 
dlings from other mills about 50¢ 
easier. Cash car quotations: bran 
$67.80@68.80, shorts $68.30@68.80, 
middlings $68.30@69.80. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: The seasonally good de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is evident. There is a strong mar- 
ket for oats due to the poor harvest- 
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ing conditions, which retarded deliv- 
eries from western farms. Prices 
have risen slightly and mills are 
finding only limited supplies of mill- 
ing oats. Quotations Nov. 24: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.90@6.10 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-Ib. sacks $7.15@7.40; all prices 
cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
some improvement in supplies: De- 
mand continues good from the north- 
ern sections of Ontario and Quebec. 
Quotations Nov. 24: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $6.10, oatmeal in 98- 
lb. cottons $7.35, f.0.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Little developed in 
the way of new rye flour buying. 
Prices declined 5¢ sack. Quotations: 
pure white rye $5.30@5.60, medium 
rye $5.10@5.40, dark rye $4.30@ 
4.60. 


Buffalo: Sales of rye flour held up 
extremely well last week, with a 
steady demand from local area bak- 
ers as well as some good shipments 
to eastern and other metropolitan 
areas. A slight reduction in prices to- 
wards the end of last week helped 
to stimulate sales somewhat as the 
holiday helped to advance the sale 
of rye bread. Quotations: white rye 
$5.98@6.02, medium rye $5.80@5.83, 
dark rye $4.98@5.03. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections continue to be fair. Pure 
white $6.03, medium $5.83, dark 
$5.03, rye meal $5.53. 

Chicago: Rye flour prospects con- 
tinued to hold off in the central 
states during the week ending Nov. 
24, with only small lots moving, in- 
dicating the trade’s determination to 
buy only for immediate needs while 
awaiting a market setback. Quota- 
tions Nov. 24: white patent rye $5.55, 
medium $5.35, dark $4.55@5.05. 

Philadelphia: Supplies of dark flour 
in the hands of bakers in this area 
are reported to be getting very low, 
but so far there is no evidence of 
any improvement in demand so that 
dealings are almost at a standstill. 
It is reported that the trade re- 
mains extremely price-conscious, with 
the likelihood that any setback in 
quotations will witness considerable 
reordering. The Nov. 24 quotation 
on rye white of $5.95@6.05 is un- 
changed from the previous week. 

New York: Rye flour bookings 
were scattered rather’ generally 
through the trade in single carlots 
at the lower end of the range. Pure 
white patents $5.84@5.95. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, 
dark $5.85. 


pure 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 17 and 24: 
BRAN Nov. 17 Nov. 24 
mber $60.85@ 61.50 $61.50¢ 
December 58.90@ 59.5 60.504 
@* 


58.60@ 
58.75@ 69.5 
SHORTS 
November $66.00@ 
December . a 
January 
February . @ 
March 61.75@ 63.25@ 64.50 
April 62.50@ 64.00 64.00@ 65.00 
Sales (tons) . 240 480 
*Sales. tBid 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 

parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Nov. Nov Nov Nov 

2 16 23 
Five mills *$23,170 $25,132 £23,956 *19,538 

*Four mills. tRevised 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end 





flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 





































































196 Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ‘ $ a $6.65@7.75 $...@... §$...@. $8.18@8.20 
Spring top patent 6.25@6 saa. «'s he ae ~-@ ... ‘ @. 
Spring high gluten 6.30@6.60 see @ . 6.90@6.93 
Spring short 6.05 @6.35 *...@6.30 665@6.68 
Spring s lard 5.95@6.25 -@6.20 6.55@6.58 
Spring fir clear 5.40@6.00 -@5.80 6.10@6.12 
Hard winter family a 6.80@7.70 . a 
Hard winter short ---@ -@5.80 “ 
Hard winter standard -@ . oes@ «se 
Hard winter first clear @. 4.85@4.95 ~+- @5.45 
Soft winter amily a ~--@... 6,00@6.80 
Soft winter short patent a 7.35@7.50 @6.70 6.2 
Soft winter standard -@ ses sos ave Po ‘ oon 
Soft winter straight @ ... 5.65@5.80 @5.80 6.10@6.15 
Soft winter first clear 25 a2 @.s P a @5.15 6.256@5.30 
Rye flour, white 55 5.30@5.60 5.9 5 
Rye flour, dark axe 43 4 05 4.30@4.60 4.984 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6 6.97 6.40@6.60 71 
New York Phila. tN. 
Spring family $ @. $7.70@7.95 $8.32@8.42 §...@. $...@ . 
Spring high gluten 6.85@6.95 6.9°0@7.00 6.97@7.02 @. 6.50@6.75 
Spring short e. 6.65@6.75 6.72@6.77 ---@ 6.30@6.50 
Spring 6.50@6.60 55@6.65 6.62@6.67 -@ 6.15@6.40 
Spring f 6.00@6.25 6.35@6.45 6.02@6.32 a 6.06 @6.35 
Hard winter short . 6.40@6.50 6.40@6.50 6.42@6.52 -@. 6.00 @6.10 
Hard winter standard 6.20@6.30 6.35@6.40 2@6.32 ..@. 5.85 @6.00 
Hard wi first clear a : eee @ ws @ ... 5.00@6.20 
Soft win hort patent a -@ re @ ... 610@6.35 
Soft winter straight 6.00@ 6.25 «+ +@... 6.02@6.27 -@. 5.70@5.85 
Soft winter standard @ . §.85@6.15 -@ ... -@. --@ 
Soft winter fi @. oa Lar eas fod ata se Lg 4.85@5.15 
Rye flour, whit ano @5.95 5.95@6.05 ...@ -@. --@. 
Seattle Los Ange Toronto *Winnipeg 
Family pate % $ 1 Spring top patent $...@11.60 $11.05 @11.55 
Bluester ‘a Spring second patent. ...@11.10 10.55@11.05 
Bakery grade a Soft winter exports ---@ 56.55 5, oA 
Pastry @6.31 a 
*In cottons, Ft. William basis. +100-lb. papers. 
Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran @ 68.5 $ @64.50 $71.25@72.25 $....@76.00 $ @ 74.50 
Standard midds 69.00 @ 69.50 @ 64.50 71.75@ . @75.00 @ 74.50 
Flour midds 68.50 @ 69.50 @ 65.00 71.5008 vaca , a” 
Red dog 69.00 @ 69.5 @ 65.00 71.73@ + «++ @80.00 eee @® anes 
t Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $71.00@72.00 2.00@73.00 a 
Shorts 76.00 @ 77.00 77.00 @78.00 ..@ . 
Mill run a @ ceviz -11-@ ee <dec ‘ . @64.75 
B Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $ $....@73.00 $....@74.00 
f Winnipeg 63.75 @67.75 63.75 @67.75 66.00 @ 69.00 
{Fort William basis 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 




































Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis— ——— Chicago————  -—Kansas City——._ Minneapolis 
Dex May July De« Mar May July Dec. May July Dec. Mar, 
No 19 ..247% 263% % 249% 250% 249% 241% 456% 458% 
Nov ) 16% 261 % 248 249% 247% 240% 453 454% 
Nov. 21 246 15 249 250% 249% 240% 445 449% 
Nov. 22 -HOLIDA Y—————— —— 
Nov. 2 245% 246% 246% ‘ 60 256% 246% 248% 247% 238% 44 445 
No 24 247% 249% 247% 261% 263 260% 249% 252% 251% 241% 452 454 
--CORN— ——— RYE OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Mar Dec May Dec May Dec. May Dec. Mar Dec. May 
Nov. 19 ..190% 193% 2034 204% 202% 204% 186% 190% 100% 101% 94% 94% 
Nov, 20 ; , 20 205 187 190% 100% 102 94 94% 
Nov. 21 20 205 186% 190% 99% 101% 92% 4% 
Nov. 22 HOLIDAY — 
Nov. 23 ..186 190 198% 200% 196% 199% 183% 186% 97 98% 91% 92 
Nov. 24 186% 190% 199% 201% 197% 201% 183% 187% 96% 98% 91% 93 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





























Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
Trade in bushels (0600's omitted) on "Nov. 17, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
—Wheat Corn—— -—Oats——. -——-Rye— -~Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Baltimore 4,200 91 3,132 24 99 320 74 41 128 
Boston 78 ee 24 200 
Buffalo 14,246 2,400 3,199 2,209 1,996 296 1,290 2,160 
A float 1,626 369 es od ° 
Chicago 11,314 10,336 8,958 1,467 1,987 4,288 341 426 
Duluth 26,685 1,729 3,673 4,913 73 365 9,602 9,048 
Enid 32,544 e . os . es . 
Ft. Worth 11,391 524 196 74 30 19 40 19 
Galveston 2,061 5 7 
Hutchinson 16,757 34 os x os 95 
Indianapolis 198 1,808 770 280 128 s $1 ua 
Kansas City 34,748 2,621 2.310 74 131 265 121 35 
Milwaukee 4137 1,419 1,260 43 383 os 53 3,088 
Minneapol 8,968 5,930 6,689 6,552 4,546 1,081 1,142 8,330 
New Orleans 517 290 260 6 3 1 
New York 5 3 
Afloat ee . es 
Omaha 183 117 41 
Peoria es . oe 
Philadelphia 48 28 6 18 
Sioux City 4 1 62 166 
St. Joseph oe 32 66 
St. Louis 21 33 42 
Wichita 35 36 
Lakes 410 : se 6 . 
Totals 181,484 38,650 42,783 26,265 16,677 6,002 7,076 238 23,803 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 














“e Specially constructed to give greater 
strength—with /ess breakage—but actually 
LOWER IN COST! Ask us about it. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 116. 


0 


“Lisate City 6 S0FtAtO + mew eee 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 
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MILWAUKEE WHOLESALE 
BREAD STRIKE SETTLED 


MILWAUKEE-—Milwaukee whole- 
sale bakeries have resumed opera- 
tions following return of bakery sales 
drivers who struck Oct. 18 at Mrs. 
Karls Bakeries, Inc. 

The return followed negotiations 
beiween this bakery and the Conti- 
nental, Oswald Jaeger and Liberty 
Baking companies. 

The strike affected only 61 drivers 
at Mrs. Karls but the other three 
firms curtailed operations to prevent 
a possible strike of their drivers, with 
a resulting heavy supply of undeliver- 
able bread on hand. Liberty resumed 
operations two weeks ago. The other 
turee continued shut down until the 
Saturday following strike settlement. 
Details of the settlement not dis- 
closed but understood drivers are re- 
ceiving a $5 weekly increase. The 
union asked for $6 and the com- 
panies offered $4. Drivers also had 
sought retroactive pay to May 1 and 
three weeks vacation with pay. 

In the negotiations bakeries were 
represented by Thomas Powell, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Milwaukee 
Bakery Labor Relations Council. El- 
mer Johnson, business agent for AFL 
Bakery Sales Drivers Union, headed 
a five-men committee representing 
drivers. About 200 drivers had been 
affected. The bakeries involved pro- 
duce 50% of the bread in the area, 
so the shutdown seriously curtailed 
supply. Quantities of bread were 
brought into the city by firms in 
nearby cities in an effort to forestall 
an acute shortage. 


BREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Michigan Farmer 
Wins Wheat Title 


at International 


CHICAGO—For the first time in 
23 years the International Livestock 
Exposition’s North American wheat 
championship has been awarded to a 
U.S. farmer. Winner of the title at 
the 1951 show is Harold Metcalf, 
Fairgrove, Mich., who entered a sam- 
ple of Yorktown to top the field of 
thousands of entries. His sample 
weighed 60.5 Ib. a bushel. 

Lee D. Ferden, Chesaning, Mich., 
won reserve honors with a sample 
of Vigo that weighed 61.2 lb. a 
bushel. 

The last U.S. wheat winner at the 
exposition was C. Edson Smith, Cor- 
vallis, Mont., who won the cham- 
pionship in 1927 and 1928. R. P. 
Robbins, Shaunavon, Sask., won last 
year with a sample of Mindum 
durum. 

Canadians have won the title 18 
times since 1919 when the Hay & 
Grain Show was made part of the 
exposition. U.S. entrants have won 
five times. 


——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WIDE INTEREST SHOWN 
IN UHLMANN CONTEST 


CHICAGO—-Although the deadline 
for submission of manuscripts is still 
months away, growing interest on the 
part of both graduate and under- 
graduate students at accredited 
schools and colleges all over the U.S. 
and Canada is being shown in the 
third annual Uhlmann Awards Stu- 
dent Contest for 1952. 

Three years ago, Richard Uhimann, 
then president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, initiated this contest to de- 
velop and stimulate among college 
students a broader interest in the 
marketing problems of the grain 
business. The grain trade, it is point- 
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ed out, offers many openings to quali- 
fied students graduating from col- 
lege. 

Participation in the contest is open 
to any student, graduate or under- 
graduate, of any and all educational 
institutions in the U.S. and Canada. 
It is also open to lecturers and in- 
structors who are working for ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Participation consists of the prep- 
aration and entry of ori.sinal manu- 
scripts which deal with an analysis 
of some germane aspect of the grain 
business, with particular respect to 
its marketing phases. These papers 
must be in the office of the Public 
Relations Department, Chicago Board 
of Trade, Room 666, not later than 
noon on May 1, 1952. Outstanding 
leaders in the grain and allied busi- 
nesses will judge and mark the en- 
tries. 

Substantial awards are being of- 
fered to the winning contestants with 
first, second and third prizes and four 
honorable mentions in each of the two 
participating classes—graduate and 
undergraduate. 

Eligible students and instructors 
who wish to learn more about the 
contest may contact the departments 
of economics, marketing or agronomy 
at their own schools or the public re- 
lations department of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


EREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTOMOLOGISTS PLAN 
RESEARCH IN KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY—To study effects 
of insect damage on wheat produc- 
tion and develop means of control, the 
US. Department of Agriculture and 
the state of Kansas have started re- 
search work at Garden City, Kan- 
sas. C. F. Henderson of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Entomology, and Elvin W. 
Tilton, Kansas state entomologist, are 
working on this project of wheat in- 
sect problems. In the past three sea- 
sons considerable hard winter wheat 
in the Southwest has been lost to 
greenbugs, mosaic and similar causes. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

COTTON GOODS INDEX 20.37 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 20.37, com- 
pared with 25.91 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 42.02 compared with 
36.24 a year ago. 





IWA Sales 





(Continued from page 16) 


was adopted, the Anglo-Canadian 
wheat contract was accepted, al- 
though a bilateral undertaking, with- 
in the framework of the pact. 

Australia is reported to have con- 
sistently declined to honor sales of 
wheat from its export quota, prefer- 
ring to reserve its sales to U.K. areas 
or to customers given a top priority 
claim on Australian wheat. 

Consequently it is seen that the 
U.S. can for its part direct the dis- 
tribution of its export balance to such 
nations where political, financial or 
other considerations indicate the 
greatest need. 


Extension Possible 


On the surface it would appear 
that the U.S. through export author- 
ization controls at USDA could ac- 
complish its purpose without any for- 
mal public announcement. But such 
an action would have to cover all 
wheat exports and not only IWA 
subsidized wheat or flour. Since many 


of the importing nations need wheat 
in addition to agreement wheat, the 
USDA may have to go farther in its 
control devices. 

It has been learned that some form 
of set-aside or earmarking of U.S. 
export balance under the pact be 
adopted to insure that nations in 
financial hot water be given prefer- 
ential treatment or that nations with 
low dollar balances but future dollar 
earning power be given earmarked 
reserves for later purchase. 

Some technique of this kind is 
likely to be approved by USDA with- 
in a very short time. 

A note of encouragement to U.S. 
flour millers is the information that 
USDA wheat agreement experts are 
giving sympathetic attention to the 
possible effect of any additional con- 
trols on U.S. flour interests, and 
there seems to be a tacit assurance 
that the U.S. mills will be effectively 
and thoroughly protected. 

An incongruous note is found in 
the current position of France as an 
exporting nation under the wheat 
pact. This year finds France in 
strained financial straits yet faced 
with the necessity of importing large 
amounts of wheat estimated va- 
riously between 500,000 and one mil- 
lion tons depending on the ability of 
the nation to find dollar credits or ob- 
tain economic aid. On the basis of the 
current export subsidy being paid by 
the exporting nations it is seen that 
the French decision to enter the 
pact as an exporter is little less than 
a $750 million error in judgment in 
this wheat agreement year. 

An unconfirmed trade report indi- 
cates that France hopes to supply 
Austria with flour rather than wheat 
under the IWA. The amount involved 
is said to be about 10,500 tons and 
the extraction rate 85%. In addition, 
rye flour in the amount of 20,000- 
30,000 tons is expected to be provided. 
The bulk of Austria's wheat needs, 
however, will have to come from the 
US. 

Added demand for North Ameri- 
can wheat can be read into the report 
that Brazil will import only 600,000 
tons of wheat from the Argentine this 
year against a contracted 1,100,000 
tons because of a cutback in Argen- 
tina’s crop. 


Non-Pact Buying Due 


The evident effective demand for 
the balance of the U.S. pact quota 
turns attention to the probable fur- 
ther drafts on non-wheat agreement 
sales which will be made on U.S. sup- 
plies. All or part of French require- 
ments will come from U.S. stocks. 

The Indian grain position is dete- 
riorating, indicating to some U.S. ob- 
servers that that nation will for an- 
other year be compelled to look to 
the U.S. for aid. For the current fis- 
cal year India is reported to have re- 
ceived either under Economic Co- 
operation Administration grants or 
from purchases made from Indian 
loan funds approximately 1.5 million 
tons of wheat, of which all but slight- 
ly more than 100 tons will have been 
lifted by Dec. 31, 1951. 

Many nations in the wheat agree- 
ment have requirements in excess of 
their assigned quotas and can be ex- 
pected to buy wheat ex-subsidy from 
some export source. Until the spring 
opening of lake navigation that 
“some” source seems clearly to be the 
U.S. How much of the export burden 
Canada will be able to assume after 
the opening of the lakes is a matter 
of speculation. Reports of the condi- 
tion and quality of the Canadian crop 
are not reassuring, indicating that a 
considerable portion of its export ton- 
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Advertisements in this departmen 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, s225, 
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| HELP WANTED | 
* 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR A 
3,500-unit spring wheat mill in Ohio If 
interested, write for further information 
Siving past experience, etc. Address 248 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 








WANTED TRICK MILLER FOR MODERN 
Michigan soft wheat mill. Information as 
to rate, premiums, etc., given upon re- 
quest. Address 199, The Northwestern 
Miller, 2272 Chicago Board of Trade Bhig., 
147 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v Ee 


ACCOUNTANT - OFFICE MANAGER — 
Thoroughly experienced in flour mill and 
grain accounting procedure together with 
knowledge of milling operations. Has 
made several complete accounting instal- 
lations for medium size mills that have 
resulted in substantial economies. Minne- 
neapolis resident, but will locate else- 
where. Address 234, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
(eee v 


WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















FLOUR SLICKS ... 
Best on Market. Third Year of Pro 
duction. 10 inches long by 2% inches 
wide. Spring Stainless Steel. Fine for 
Gifts or Premium. $1.65 each Less 
in quantities, 
BAUM’S METAL SPECIALTIES 

1523 Wyandotte - Kansas City, Mo. 














AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg., 


Torento, Canada. 





BROKERS WANTED 
id established Minnesota mill now 
on brokerage 
markets. If y 
bakery following, 
flour, 
your territory. 
2821, The Northwestern 
2, Minn. 


take 
many 
good 
grade spring wheat 


ve 


ith us 











nage later this crop year may have 
to come from lower grades of wheat 
than Canada normally ships into the 
export trade. 
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Ismerta Quality! 


Yes, ISMERTA quality is right be- 
cause it is planned that way from the 
first step in quality flour production, 
which is the careful selection of superior 
baking wheats. 


And the baker who builds his business 
on the famous ISMERTA quality is 
getting the right start toward a superior 
loaf, too. 





There is no better time to start im- 
proving bread quality than right now . 

and no better way to begin than by 
centering your program on a qual- 


ity foundation like ISMERTA. 







| fucellent Moting ; 
Guaranteed 








THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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IMPERIAL 





HERE is nothing like it . . . ab- 

solutely nothing like the care 
we lavish on the selection of wheats 
for IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours. Our system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection at our country ele- 
vators can not be surpassed... 
nor can the fine baking qualities 
of IMPERIAL and VELVET. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


FRED ZUTAVERN TOM S. BOYD 
Generali Manager Sales Manager 
AOE ONDE 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


7 : United States Managers 
Policies of this Compan 
are held 4 leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, lil. Dallas, Texes San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 GABLE ADDRESS: COW! 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Bolivian Requirements 


for Wheat and Flour 


By Henry A. Baehr 


OLIVIA purchased its entire 
B 1950-51 quota of 2.7 million 
bushels of wheat and flour un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and even indicated a desire 
to increase this quota by a significant 
amount. This situation stands in 
sharp contrast to conditions during 
1949-50 and the first two months 
of the 1950-51 crop year when im- 
ports were rigidly restricted. 
Although Argentina was the prin- 
cipal prewar supplier of Bolivian im- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is another in a se- 
ries by Mr. Baehr on wheat and 
flour markets of Latin America and 
the Caribbean area. Mr. Baehr, mar- 
keting specialist with the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, vis- 
ited the area in 1950 and has report- 
ed his findings in a series of OFAR 
circulars. 





port requirements of wheat and flour, 
postwar competition for grains made 
supplies from that source sufficient- 
ly expensive to induce Bolivia to in- 
vestigate other sources. Its nearby 
location favors Argentina, but the 
periodic interruption of rail service 
by floods, the limitations of avail- 
able rolling stock and the increased 
domestic requirement for wheat in 
those Argentine areas normally ex- 
porting to Bolivia have combined to 
make Argentina a rather uncertain 
source of wheat. In spite of extend- 
ed negotiations regarding wheat sup- 
plies between Bolivia and Argentina, 
periodic shortages of wheat supplies 
necessitated appeals for emergency 
shipments from the U.S. 

As a consequence of the several 
enumerated factors, the U.S has be- 
come an _ increasingly in:portant 
source of supplies of wheat and flour. 
(See accompanying tables.) 

Bolivian import statistics for the 
second half of 1949-50 are not avail- 
able. If imports from Argentina were 
maintained at a rate equal to the 
first half, total supplies for 1949- 
50 would still be less than 2 million 
bushels, a level sharply below the re- 
quirements indicated by previous an- 
nual imports. This low level of sup- 
ply was reflected in the regulations 
governing rationing and distribution 
of flour, such distribution being to 


processors only. It was explained that 
distribution of flour to grocers or 
other non-processor outlets would re- 
sult in diversion of flour to the black 
market. 

Trade reports were to the effect 
that shortages of wheat flour were 
chronic and sometimes critical, and 
that the same situation prevailed for 
other staple foods. The reported un- 
satisfactory food supply was amply 
substantiated by observing shopping 
for groceries, both with regard to 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








ee of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, if. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
romsicn FLOUR vomsnc 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Ve Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Beard ef Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5. N. Y. 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Bolivia—Wheat and Wheat Fiour*—Imports 
Annual 1945-49, 


From Specified Suppliers, 
by Calendar Years (thousand bushels) 
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Average 1934-38, 





Country Average Calendar year 
of origin 1934-38 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Argentina 
Wheat ‘ 892 1,191 997 622 807 472 
Flour ese onl 251 649 284 470 434 330 
Total ‘ 1,143 1,840 1,280 1,092 1,241 802 
United States rat 
Wheat 6 56 "7 e 477 303 51% 
Flour We sa 35 n26 1,473 1012 966 707 
Total iene 91 622 1,473 1,489 1,269 1,225 
Others 
Wheat ° 59 346 eee ose 1 see 
Flour : 25 43 13 9 ‘4 4 
Total oaihin 84 3389 13 9 5 4 
Total import 
Wheat 5 1,007 1,844 997 1,099 1,111 990 
Flour sees 311 917 1,776 1,491 1,404 1,041 
Total - 1,318 2,761 2,767 2,690 2,515 2,031 
"Wheat flour expressed in terms of wheat equivalent. Source: Official statistics, Bolivia. 


Bolivia—Estimated Imports of Wheat*—From 


1949-50 and 1950-51 


(Thousand bushels) 





Yeart United States 
1949-50 rr yee er 792 
1950-511 2,930 

*Includes imports in the form 
December 1949 
Derived from 


{Sales under international 


price and availability. As late as 
mid-August, 1950, all the available 
evidence indicated extreme national 
concern with regard to available ex- 
change and its control. 

However, in September, 1950, the 
Ministry of National Economy an- 
nounced its intention to saturate the 
market with articles of prime neces- 
sity. The improved foreign exchange 
position was cited as justification of 
the step taken, coupled with the 
growing scarcity of strategic com- 
modities. 

As a result of this new attitude, 
the entire IWA quota has been com- 
mitted, and efforts were made to 
increase the quota by about one 
third. More recently, one of the min- 
ing companies which formerly had 
imported Argentine flour has shown 
interest in possible supplies of flour 
from the U.S. 

Although higher prices for tin and 
other exportable commodities serve 
to improve the foreign exchange po- 
sition of Bolivia, it may also be not- 
ed that a national election was held 
in the spring of 1951. 


Wheat Production Encouraged 


Wheat production is encouraged by 
a government guaranteed price of 
450 bolivianos per quintal of 46 kilos 
for wheat of good quality. This is 
equal to $4.40 bu. at official rates of 
exchange and to $1.65 bu. at the 
market rate in effect during the 
summer of 1950. The flour mills are 
required to purchase and process all 
the domestic wheat produced. 

The combination of guaranteed 
prices and market has resulted in 
increased wheat production during 
the past several years. The quantity 
of wheat ground by the commercial 
roller mills is the best index of avail- 
ability and consequent import re- 
quirements. Much of the wheat pro- 
duced is ground in primitive stone 
mills in the producing areas, but 
these mills are not subject to control. 

Domestic wheat purchased by the 
commercial mills totaled 147,000 bu. 
in 1947, 441,000 bu. in 1948, and 588,- 
000 bu. in 1949. Based on estimates 
of wheat production, 150,000 to 300,- 
000 bu. are retained for seed and 
for local processing as described 
above. On this basis, early estimates 
and more recent reports would in- 
dicate a supply of approximately 
600,000 bu. from the 1950 crop for 
commercial processing. 

The spread between current pro- 
duction of wheat and demonstrated 
consumer demand is substantial. New 
agricultural areas will be opened up 
when the improved highway facili- 
ties now under construction and in 
the planning stage are completed. 
However, expanded wheat acreage 


—Imported from 


ad 
Argentina Canada Total 
$346 359 1.497 

5 737 2,767 


of flour. tJuly-June year, tData available only for July- 
Wheat Agreement. 
official statistics of Bolivia and supplying countries. 


§Not available. Source: 


must be accompanied by the intro- 
duction of desirable varieties in or- 
der to be fully effective in terms of 
increased production. 


Flour Milling Industry 

The flour milling industry is com- 
posed of 16 roller mills and an esti- 
mated 3,000 primitive stone mills. 
The latter range from family size 
to small custom milling units, which 
perform a local function and are 
not subject to any governmental con- 
trol. The roller mills are effectively 
organized in an Association of Mill- 
ing Industrialists. 

The annual capacity of the roller 
mills is approximately 5 million bush- 
els, which is greatly in excess of 
the total flour consumption of the 
country. Officers of the association 
stated that the mill capacity exceed- 
ed flour requirements by about 70%. 
The flour mills therefore operate at 
well below potential capacity and 
exert their influence to favor imports 
of wheat over those of flour. 

It is significant that, in spite of 
the excess milling capacity, certain 
interests which had previously been 
interested in importing flour have 
built flour mills as units in their 
corporate structure. The common 
ownership of a flour mill, bread bak- 
ery, biscuit plant and candy factory 
in one instance of industrial cor- 
poration organization serves to in- 
dicate the broad base upon which 
much of the milling inaustry rests. 

The commercial milling industry is 
obliged to purchase all the domestic 
wheat available. In addition to do- 
mestic wheat, the mills buy barley 
and quinoa in order to extend wheat 
supplies. The latter items are not 
available in significant supply and 
apparently contribute more proces- 
sing problems than benefits. 


Urge More Production 


As might be expected, the millers’ 
association emphasizes the need for 
expanded domestic wheat production 
in order to conserve foreign exchange. 
For that part of the flour require- 
ments not met by domestic wheat 
production, the association vigorous- 
ly supports importation of wheat. 

Representations to government and 
publicity relate the exchange ques- 
tion, domestic industrial employment 
and the requirements for millfeeds. 
The selling price of millfeeds is fixed 
by the government and amounts to 
about 10% of the cost of an equal 
weight of wheat. 

Some of the millers reported that 
they would pay small premiums for 
hard spring wheat as they preferred 
it to hard winter wheat. This ex- 
pressed preference may influence the 
distribution of imports when supplies 
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Oable Address: “Dorreacn,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Algemeene Handel-en | 
« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 


N. 


a 
‘ Heerengracht 209 
lp AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS + STARCH 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





Established 1599 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











w.H. 

D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. L. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wueateak,” Glasgow 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


OMAR JORDAN 
FLOUR and GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable address: Cato 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTE 


165 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution 8t., 
Espl ie Buildings, a 
42 Regent Quay, 

Cables: “Philip.” Dundee 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
ENERAL AGENCY 

——- Correspondence With Shippers of 
LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1998 & 1929) 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: 


Code 
“Vierast” Riverside 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: 


“Fiorme!l,” Oslo 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
945 AMST 


POSTBOX ERDAM C 
Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam a 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 
Established 1856 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL *“‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B, 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leigh 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











GRIPPELING & & \ VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Sth B4., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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“THERE IS NO 
4 SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


a 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


BAY STATE 


WINONA 


HARD SPRING 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 





BREAD WHEAT MAP 

















AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling 


Since 1821 * 


+ Progress 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


& 





MINNEAPOLIS 











are adequate. Under the import regu- 
lations in effect during the summer 
of 1950, with the government con- 
tracting for foreign wheat supplies, 
the mills were unable to exercise 
the selectivity which their flour trade 
would justify. 

Milling extraction was reported to 
be 70% on domestic wheat and 75% 
on imported wheat. The required ad- 
mixture of barley grain and quinoa 
flour was reported to be much less 
than the government had proposed 
because these commodities were not 
available. 

Quinoa is a member of the lamb 
quarters family. The bran contains a 
bitter principle, a saponin, which can 
be removed only by rather extensive 
processing. Total production of qui- 
noa is reported to be between 18,000 
and 22,000 short tons; most of it is 
consumed by the Indians who raise 
it, and only nominal amounts are 
processed for commercial use. 





If you would speak for all to hear, 

Avoid the flowing cup. 

For after too much bottled cheer, 

Your tang gets toungled up. 

¢?¢¢ 

A Hollywood studio had under con- 
tract a featured player who had 
shown great promise in his first few 
pictures and then began to slide until 
he became something of a problem 
One day he was called into a pro- 
ducer’s office and offered a part. After 
scanning the script, he tossed it on 
the producer’s desk. 

“That part,” he 
“would kill the 
as an actor!” 

The producer nodded. 
with you,” he purred. 
chance.” 


said scornfully, 
reputation I have 


“I agree 
“It’s your beg 


¢$¢ ¢ 

City Man (vacationing on farm): 
“Do insects ever get in your corn 
out here?” 

Southern Farmer: “Yes, but we 
fish ‘em out and drink it anyway.” 

¢$?¢? 

Bill: “Do you believe in clubs for 
women?” 

Joe: “Yes, if kindness fails.” 
® ¢ 

Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! 
about the two men swindled.” 

Pedestrian: “Here, boy, I'll take 
one. Say there isn’t anything in here 
about two men being swindled.” 

“Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! 
men swindled.” 

¢?¢? 

And then there was the husband 
whose wife telegraphed from a sum- 
mer resort: “In four weeks - I have 
reduced my wei ght to haf. How long 
shall I stay?” 

And he wired back? 
weeks.” 


Read 


three 


“Another four 


oe ¢ oe 

Sam was being interviewed by the 
relief investigator. After some routine 
questions, the investigator queried, 
“Is your wife dependent on you?” 
“She sure is, sir,” replied Sam. “If 
I didn’t find the jobs for her, she'd 
starve.” 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





ITs 


AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Crefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


an 
bees & a Lene 
Wellington, K: 
Main Office: KANSAS S CITY, MO. 
Board of ding 





CHELSEA MILLING CO. 





’ MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 








Chelsea, Michigan 








Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 
Established 1790 
KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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America’s largest hard winter wheat 
mill producing bakers’ flours exclusively. 


Performance Tested Flours by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS, 
are control-milled to the highest standards of uniform 
baking quality required for America’s Leading Loaves. 





When you use KFM Performance Flours for uniform 

cosbibicbaneceitnn aoe quality production the year ‘round your customers 
confirm your good judgment. 

Let KANSAS FLOUR MILLS dependable, friendly serv- 


ice help you maintain that kind of quality leadership. 





Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
_ «KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILiS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR is 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 


NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE 
THE WORLD’S MOST MOOE 


NATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








ne Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Cee 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freeweter, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and in hoi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATT?LE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 


by 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS | 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 13-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
see., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisvile, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 

Jan. 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Ch:cago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

dan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Tl. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-8—Southern Bakers Assn., 


Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta 8. 


May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
a 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 

0. 

May 12-14—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec., Herman Steen; 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va., vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
a 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

til. 

June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

dune 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

dune 8-98—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. O. 

June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 

June 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, Ill; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Mi. 





AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


OUR CO. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 
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ARNOLD 


...Of eee 


‘ STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 













A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 












ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Senboard 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 



















**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


















KING MIDAS FLOUR 









KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Kipp Melly, BAG. co cccccscdscecsvececss 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


LaGrange Mille ......6..cceeecesecess 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Leen & GO. cccccccvccsccccccssccscces 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd................ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Mackprang, C., Jr. 
Madsen, O00 .. 1... cee cceecneceececes 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf. Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............... 


Midland Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mil.ing Products, Ltd. a ndslnccecasdmess 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, MH. B. cc ccesccccccccaccescess 
Montana Flour Mills Co..............+. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. .......... 
Morris, Cliff H., &@ Co..........sceenne 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd... 
Morten Milling Co. 








Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 

National Cotton Coumell ...........+... 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 

NOOE & DEF Oe, oo cbs cccccccccsesccocdne 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Ltd. 


Noblesville Milling Go. .......... 
Norenberg & Belsheim .. 





















Peek 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc. 





WON, WD Vatvebscdiieeccadeavesés teh 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........... 42 
Prina, Frank R., Corp.......... eseocce 


Rademaker. H. J. B. M 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
MOOT, SON Wh vii ncn dbh sbdbdobedacaice 
Richardson, James, & ye Ltd... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Robinson Milling Co. 








CaN Wieaderpeones 40 
Saxony Mille . 2.2.6... cscccsnaees eetcees 
Schneider, W. H., Company............ 
Schultz, Baujan & Co...........6600565 26 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ... 2... 066... c eee eee 
Milla, Inc........... 43 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 19 













Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 





















Ubimann Grain Co. ........6.66eceeeee 2 
Union Bag & Paper Corp............ 

United Grain Growers, Ltd... over 
Urban, George, Milling Go.............. 25 


Valley Grain Co. 








Pee ee eee eee ee eee ee) 


Valier & Spies Milling Company... eeeee 
Van Dusen H 


Van Walbeek’s Handelmaa: schappy N. Vv. 
be as & Zoon's Handelmaatschappy 


ss 










Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co. 
Tiernan 


Wallace & 





Co., Inc... 
Co. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 








The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okia. 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 
Millers of 


© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
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Maybe you feel that we over- 
do mentioning the favorable 
location of the PAGE MILLS 
at Topeka, where we can draw 
choice quality wheat without 
penalty from four major wheat 
growing states. But it is so im- 
portant to the buyer as a 
guarantee of top quality every 
year that we feel we can’t over- 
emphasize it. 


THE THO 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 








— HERE'S BAKING iD 
SECURITY PLUS See : o> 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 





FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 


are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 


wheat field with selected hard winter 2 r 

wheats of known superior baking merit | 

and does not relax its vigilance until the 

flour is delivered to your bakery. That’s | 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


FZ BAKER FLOURS that give 
3 < 


y wove! 
C Ne? ‘Y 





SALINA, KANSAS CF eS SS 








a 


The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


NAS6 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 
Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





for flour maturing 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


NN Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 





|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


One Million Killed! 


This shocking headline has never appeared in newspapers 
—but it will—all too soon! Sometime this December, accord- 


ing to National Safety Council statistics, America’s millionth 
traffic fatality is due to occur. 


All summer long we've crept closer and closer —a hit-run 
victim here, a boy on a bicycle there, a hapless half-dozen 
from a three-car collision. Now, with the coming of winter, 
poor visibility and slippery streets will push the pace faster, 
the total higher and higher. 


We can’t prevent that millionth accident—but we can delay 
it. And you can help... 


WINTERIZE YOUR CAR. Have it checked right now to meet 


complete winter-driving safety standards. And, most important 


Sa 


WINTERIZE THE DRIVER ... that’s you and your family. 
Slow down now to speeds safe for wet streets, slushy snow or 
slick glare ice. Remember how long it takes everyone to stop. 


START NOW TO SLOW DOWN WINTER ACCIDENTS— 
THAT MILLIONTH VICTIM MAY BE YOU! 





